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ROOT AND SEED DISEASES OF WHEAT—PART II 


Their Relation to Crop Rotation, Tillage and Application of Manures 


NE of the first facts observed in 

the study of crop rotation is 

that a simple change or alter- 

nation of crops is not always 
beneficial. The beneficial results ob- 
tained almost uniformly come because 
of the introduction of certain special 
crops. When we study those, we find 
they are crops which are botanically of 
natural relationship very different in 
character. The improvement which comes 
from proper crop rotation is not always 
evidenced in the first and second years, 
but in increasing ratio the longer the ro- 
tation is maintained. When attempting 
to determine what is the cause of the 
beneficial results of a proper crop rota- 
tion system, it is well to keep these 
points in mind. 

Some of the reasons usually given for 
the introduction of proper crop rotation 
are: (1) it usually results in the keeping 
of more cattle, and the proper fencing 
of the farm. This, of course, is a sec- 
ondary reason and does not prove that 
crop rotation is a necessity; (2) it re- 
duces the cost of farm operations, crops 
of one kind being all in one field; thus 
all of the work of a kind is conducted at 
the same time. This, of course, does not 
prove that a crop rotation would be bene- 
ficial; (3) it usually tends to the intro- 
duction of large single fields, and thus 
prevents numerous expenses. This, again, 
is not a real reason for crop rotation; 
(4) proper crop rotation tends to keep 
up the humus content of the soil, and 
this is beneficial. There can be no ques- 
tion but what the humus content can be 
increased by certain crop rotations, but 
some of the best crop rotations, that is, 
those which produce the largest yields, 
have not been those which would tend to 
largely increase the humus content. 

Other reasons usually given are: (5) 
crop rotations tend to eliminate weeds 
and troubles arising from volunteering 
grains. This of course depends wholly 
upon the kind of rotation which is intro- 
duced, but it is certainly one of the things 
which does occur in properly conducted 
short rotations; (6) crop rotation con- 
serves moisture and fertility, because dif- 
ferent plants feed in unlike ratios and in 
different manners. This argument seems 
to be self-contradicting, for, aside from 
increasing the nitrogen content through 
legume cropping, if crop rotation in- 
creases the crop taken off each year, then 
the soil must undoubtedly be giving off 
more pounds of plant food than would 
be the case under the single cropping 
system; (7) some writers include the idea 
that the introduction of a proper crop 
rotation tends to purify the soil and pro- 
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The first two or three years its growth was normal, as indicated in the 
The plants stooled heavily and the yield was large. 


Even 


the year here represented, the plot produced more than three times as much straw and 


grain as an equal area on the exterior. 


This picture is given to show the root diseases of the wheat gradually encroaching 
from the exterior, and by the fifth year they had again approximately caused the rein- 


fection of the entire ground so that the sixth 


deteriorated grain or low quality wheat. 


duce a better texture. This is almost in- 
variably given as a minor reason. I want 
to say that it is my belief that it is the 
chief reason for the arrangement of a 
crop rotation. My observation and my 
experiments teach that proper arranged 
crop rotations tend to purify the ground 
and place it as near as possible in its 
original or virgin state. This feature I 
believe accounts for the seed improve- 
ment which is associated with the ar- 
rangement of crops in a series. It is a 
real reason which can be given to account 
for why one crop should follow another. 

I make these statements on observed 
facts and upon experiments which we 
have conducted, which show, for example, 
that potatoes do not do well in the pres- 
ence of the dead bodies of potatoes de- 
caying in the ground; that a flax crop 
does not do well in the presence of the 
decaying or decomposing dead bodies of 
its own crop; that corn does not do well 
in the same ground in which it has been 
grown for a number of years,—the chief 
among which observations is that the ger- 
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mination of the seed is always poor in 
such ground, while it is always good in 
new or virgin land. Even rather poor 
drainage and rather poor soil will not 
prevent the germination of rather poor 
seed in new or virgin soil, but it takes 
seed of a high quality of germination to 
make a stand in old-crop sick land. 

I have further observed that wheat will 
not do well in the presence of the dead 
bodies of its own kind of plant. I find 
that wheatlands may be said to be wheat- 
sick in exactly the same sense as potato 
land may be said to be infected with po- 
tato scab, rot or blight, and just as flax 
lands may be said to be sick or tired of 
flax. I find that I can produce “deterio- 

ated” wheat upon the new virgin soils 
of the northwestern ‘prairie where the 
land is not questioned as to its chemical 
fertility. To do this, I have only to in- 
troduce certain root diseases of wheat, 
which we have obtained by means of pure 
cultures from grains of ordinary wheat 
as grown here in the Northwest, and as 
taken from the grains obtained from 
wheat from all parts of the world. I can 
do this by the introduction of ground-up 
particles of old wheat straw, or stubble 
and roots, from diseased wheat, and by 
introducing masses of soil from old 
wheatfields and scattering it upon the 
virgin soil of the prairie. I make these 
assertions because I have been able to 
take the soil of lands which once were 
able to produce only scabby potatoes, 
and by proper tréatment of the potatoes 
and by proper rotation of the soil, or by 
proper sterilization of the soil, produce 
clean, healthy potatoes of very much 
greater yielding proportions. 

I make this assertion because we have 
béen able to take those types of soil 
which chemists and agriculturists for 
hundreds of years have said were worn 
out for flax, that are said to be flax-tired, 
flax-sick, ete., and have been able, by 
proper purification of those soils, to make 
them produce the usual yield of flax 
crop; and, further, because by the intro- 
duction of varieties which are no longer 
largely affected by the disease, have pro- 


duced yields which are even greater than 
anything such soils had ever produced 
when they were virgin. For example, in 
1911, the sixteenth continuous crop of 
flax on land which was once said to be 
flax-sick and worn out for flax produced 
a yield of 20 bushels of cleaned flaxseed 
per acre. The same land in 1912 pro- 
duced over 16 bushels of clean flaxseed 
per acre, and this was without the addi- 
tion of any fertilizer. 

We have conducted fertilizer experi- 
ments on carefully prepared plots of one 
rod square of ground each for a number 
of years, whereby we are able to know 
exactly what happens to each particular 
plot, and find that no type of fertilizer 
can save an ordinary flax crop in the 
presence of wilt- and canker-infected 
soil, and in similar experiments with fer- 
tilizers conducted for a number of years 
upon a number of varieties of wheat we 
find that only those types of fertilizers 
which tend to hasten maturity and harden 
the straw have any beneficial effects in 
improving the grade of grain produced. 
Acid phosphate is one of these. No fer- 
tilizer whatsoever will result in the pro- 
duction of a better type of wheat except 
only in the case of lime and phosphates, 
or those types of fertilizers which tend 
to harden the straw. 

I make these assertions because I am 
able to state that a soil that has grown 
40 consecutive crops of wheat, by proc- 
esses of purification of the soil which are 
too costly to carry out, under farm opera- 
tions, I am able to make produce over 
three times as much crop as is produced 
by the adjacent lying plot, and this with- 
out the addition of fertilizer. These 
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Fig. 4. Four wheat plants 
in otherwise normal ground. One of the 
destructive diseases which is there present 
resulted in the complete destruction of the 
roots as indicated. The disease causing this 
sort of condition accounts for the condition 
which the farmers have been mentioning as 
“drill skipping” or “‘missing.”” Many plants 
actually wilt out or die, on such infected 
ground, before they are as old as those rep- 
resented in the picture. 
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statements are also made with a new 
knowledge of the fact that each ordinary 
wheat grain as now raised in the North- 
west almost certainly contains one or 
other of five or six kinds of fungi similar 
to those of flax wilt which, when carried 
with the seed to the soil, result in the de- 
struction of roots upon the growing crop 
and in infection of the surrounding soil, 
so that the following crop of wheat is 
certain to be rather evenly attacked at 
the root, regardless of the quality of seed 
which is sqwed thereon. 

We have also conducted seed purifica- 
tion tests, growing the purified seeds in 
pure cultures, so that we know that noth- 
ing is alive upon the young plants or in 
them when the seedlings are planted. The 
following is a comparative table taken 
from numerous plantings in six experi- 
ments. The plantings were all made at 
the same time upon new or virgin sod 
land. The seed was the same. The av- 
erages here given are made up from a 
large number of plantings; the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the results ob- 
tained are very evident. The treatment 
used in the agar purification was very 
severe. The treatment of the seed in 
experiment No. 1 was the ordinary for- 
maldehyde treatment: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AVERAGES 


A B Cc 
1 Treated seed .....-.seeee 7.8 9.4 6.4 
2 Untreated seed ......+06 6.11 8.5 4.72 
3 Agar purified seedlings .. 11.07 17.24 21.8 
4 Seedlings purified by se- 
lection from seedpan... 7.9 11.2 11.8 
5 Internally diseased seed- 
lings from treated seed 3.5 7.6 3 
6 Purified seedlings after- 
wards inoculated ..... 5.95 7.55 4.32 


A—Average number of heads. B—Average 
number of stools. C—Average weight of 
grain per plant in grams. 

I make the foregoing assertions, also 
holding in mind the fact known to every 
farmer that on new or virgin soil, regard- 
less of how poor or deficient it may be in 
the ordinary element of soil fertility, 
wheat, when first planted there, produces 
plump seed, though in certain lands the 
yield may be small in bushels. It is well 
to hold this fact in mind when we con- 
sider the further fact that there are thou- 
sands of acres of old cropped wheat- 
lands which are of almost unlimited fer- 
tility and yet no plump wheat or proper 
colored wheat can be produced thereon. 

It has been argued that my methods 
of soil purification by steam results in 
liberating more plant foods, thus ac- 
counting for better crops. We now have 
numerous experiments to offset this argu- 
ment whereby, having purified the soil, 
it is placed in the old condition of raising 
deteriorated wheat by the simple addition 
of a small amount of old wheat straw or 
stubble from a diseased field, or by the 
addition of pure cultures. 

We have further proved that the ad- 
dition of nitrogenous fertilizers, of al- 
most any type, whether by green manur- 
ing, barnyard manuring or mineral ni- 
trates, does not tend to increase the yield 
of grain on such flax-sick or wheat-sick 
soils, and is particilarly destructive to 
the quality of wheat when the root dis- 
eases of wheat are actually present in the 
soil or sowed into it with the seed. The 
value of barnyard manure for such soils 
rests in their other qualities than nitro- 
gen. 

We have found that certain systems of 
rotation tend to make even greater im- 
provement than that shown in the crop 
by the addition of phosphates even on 
these oldest cropped wheatlands. 

We have found that certain other rota- 
tions are detrimental. These statements 
are based on my observations of all the 
rotations I am able to examine, and upon 
experimental work carried out on my 
own planned plots. To illustrate this 
point, as shown in our previous citations 
from Shepperd’s rotation, wheat does 
better after millet than after almost any 
other type of grass, excepting only corn, 
it does splendidly after flax. My con- 
ception of this feature is that in the 
heavy lands of the Red River Valley, and 
in natural wheat soils of similar natures, 
there is an excess of nitrogenous ma- 
terial as against the other mineral ele- 
ments, and that those crops which prove 
highly beneficial are comparatively large 
users of nitrogen. The chief reason; how- 
ever, is that each one of these beneficial 
crops are ones which do not carry wheat 
diseases and the latter have a chance to 
die out of the soil under such a series of 
rotation and cultivation. 
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You will see that this is a different 
thought than the attempt to prove that 
such apparently beneficial crops add fer- 
tility or even conserve moisture. This 
latter point has apparently been proven 
for corn and cultivation and bare fallow, 
but it could hardly be said of millet or 
flax. To make this point clear, let me 
cite a more emphatic case. I have found 
that wheat does not grow over old quack- 
grass areas even though the quack grass 
is killed and allowed to decay, The rea- 
son is that quack grass carries all of 
those diseases which wheat is heir to, as 
we have proven by our inoculation ex- 
periments. It is the nearest relative 
among our wild plants to wheat. 

Let me cite a yet clearer case. You 
all know potatoes become more and more 
scabby when grown year after year on 
the same ground. You are all familiar 
with the reason. Now it chances that 
beets take potato scab. Beets, therefore, 
of any variety, constitute no rotation for 


Fig. 5. 
trates the manner in which the young stools and roots are blighted, preventing proper 


stooling. 
have formed perfect straws. 


potatoes. So far as the potato scab is 
concerned, they are badly affected and 
the refuse from them serves as a further 
media for the development of scab in the 
land. This illustrates what I mean when 
I say that eventually we shall be able to 
Shape natural series of crop rotation 
which will give consistent results. 

We have found also that big yields may 
be introduced upon old flax-sick, or worn- 
out lands by simply introducing varieties 
of flax which are bred to resist the dis- 
ease of flax. Some hundreds of farmers 
in this state now understand what I mean 
by this statement, for they have been do- 
ing the work, and in-many cases have 
procured bigger yields on such old lands 
than they ever raised there when the land 
was new. Cotton experts in the South 
have done similar work with cotton; 


_ melon experts in Colorado have done th 


same work with melons. 

Our experiments teach us that soil 
purity is more important than seed pur- 
ity; that is to say, that poor quality of 
diseased seed may produce a reasonably 
certain crop on virgin or disease free soil, 
for even the sick internally attacked 
plants are able to send their roots further 
and further into the disease free soil and 
are able to rejuvenate themselves and 





thus produce a fair crop. We have found, 
however, that, when we have once used 
such seed, the land is very soon ruined 
for the growth of wheat. This is a fact 
which agrees with common farm observa- 
tion, namely, that new grounds, which 
are now rapidly settled up, become wheat- 
sick or wheat-tired, flax-sick or flax-tired 
in a much less number of years than it 
took to spoil the same number of acres 
when the Red River Valley and western 
Minnesota was being sparsely settled up. 
From this standpoint, therefore, seed 
purity is all-important; and our pure 
culture experiments are the first ones 
which were ever made to show up this 
particular feature. 

We early learned that the production 
of barnyard manures, containing | the 
refuse from potato crops, introduced 
potato scab and other potato diseases. 
We have also explained to the farmers 
that the application of barnyard manures, 
made from flax straw, would bring about 





Shows lower portion of diseased wheat stems from wheat-sick soil and illus- 


The dark portions or stubs represent dead stools or branches which should 


flax disease on the best land in the world 
so that no ordinary flax would grow there. 
The farmers have tested out this matter 
and proven that we are correct. I wish 
to add the further assertion that by the 
actual application of fresh manure, made 
from wheat straw, from old wheat-sick 
land, does the same thing for wheat in a 
less aggravated form. Wheat is able to 
hang on to the ground because of its 
ability to produce new roots, as shown in 
our photographs, while flax loses control 
of the ground and leaves bare spots be- 
cause of the dying off of its central tap 
roots. This, then, is the real reason for 
the composting of barnyard manures, 
namely, that it kills off the weed seeds 
and prepares the plant foods for use by 
the crop plants. 

The royal road to improvement of the 
deteriorated wheat crops of the Red 
River Valley and other wheat-producing 
areas does not therefore primarily lie 
through the application of fertilizers, 
though this may be well enough in its 
time and place, and if applied with a 
knowledge as to direct effects, the time is 
now on for the northwestern farmer to 
make use of the available fertilizer which 
his farm is producing. 

I think I have said sufficient to prove 
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that those people who are so persistently 
talking “lost fertility” as the cause of 
underproduction may yet have another 
guess to make. Those who have contend- 
ed that the single-crop system uses up 
more fertility than a crop rotation are 
certainly wrong on their argument. Those 
who have contended that a single-crop 
system tends to “lock up the fertility” so 
that the plant cannot get at it are only 
guessing. They have not proven any- 
thing. My belief is, and I think I have 
convinced you, that a plant with its roots 
decayed off and its body permeated with 
organisms which are destroying its cellu. 
lar structure, can hardly be expected to 
make use of the fertility of the soil even 
if there is plenty available moisture. nor 
can it be expected to produce plump seed 
on shriveled roots. 

I have been telling you that the cause 
of deterioration in the yield and quality 
of wheat in the Northwest is not due to 
lost fertility, but rather to the introduc- 
tion of disease-producing organisms into 
the interior of the seed, and by them 
carried into the soil of our new lands, 
until both the soil and the seed, as com- 
monly found in use, is infected so that 
comparatively few healthy plants cin be 
developed even in a normal cropping 
year, this accounting for many crop fail- 
ures which otherwise have no explan:tion 
worthy of the name. I put this forth as 
a real and clear-cut reason for cro}) ro- 
tation which any one can understand and 
as a real reason for seed selection and 
seed purification. If our fertility has 
been used until we must buy 300 pounds 
of phosphates and considerable amounts 
of potash and work hard to supply a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen, it is in«leed 
a sad story. However, my story is a 
gospel of hope, in the same sense tlt it 
was when I called attention to the cause 
of deteriorated scabby potatoes and de- 
teriorated flax. The day the farmer: be- 
gan to treat potatoes for the preveiition 
of scab and spray the vines for the pre- 
vention of rot and blight recorded the 
day when the chemists and agriculturists 
ceased to argue that the yellowing vines 
and scabby, rotting tubers were duc to 
deteriorated, worn-out soil. The day that 
the farmers commenced to properly s«lect 
flaxseed and to carry out the proper ro- 
tation with reference to this crop also 
marks. the day when the same people 
ceased to argue that flax is hard on /and 
and that flax-tired land is worn out or 
used up for flax. 

I do not wish to pose as a prophet, but 
my experiments are such as to allow me 
to affirm that I can now map the wiicat- 
sick soil with just as marked definite :iess 
as I in previous years was able to map 
flax-sick soil, and our experiments with 
artificial fertilizers, with pure cultures, 
with inoculation tests, with the app!ica- 
tion of farm manures, and in the purifi- 
cation of soils upon lands supposed to be 
wheat-sick give such definite results {hat 
I cannot doubt but that I am perfectly 
safe in saying that the day has already 
dawned when the deteriorated, spot'ed, 
piebald, speckled, black-pointed, white- 
bellied, bleached and blistered deteriorat- 
ed wheats of commerce will no longer be 
attributed to deteriorated soil. Soil of 
low chemical fertility cannot alone })r0- 
duce these features, but if given rea-on- 
able opportunity with regard to weat!:er, 
associated with freedom from dise:se, 
will produce grain of good, plump qual- 
ity, though perhaps of small bushel: ze. 
No plant physiologist, after carefi|ly 
studying our wheat plants and the what 
crop of the .Northwest, would say tat 
the plants which are producing the le- 
teriorated grain show any signs of st r- 
vation. 

To conclude the argument for crop °0- 
tation systems, planned with reference to 
crop disease, I predict that we shall be 
able to tell what crop will be safe to 
follow another and, hence, eventually be 
able to outline a proper crop rotat on 
which, associated with seed selection, s« ed 
purification and proper application of 
home-made fertilizers will restore ‘ur 
wheatlands to more than their origi! 
yields both as to the quantity and qua'ity 
per acre, without the application of «ny 
artificial fertilizers. Is it possible that 
there are any reputable agriculturists oF 
chemists, mush less geologists or biclo- 
gists, who would now contend that ‘he 
phosphate, potash, lime, magnesium, i"0? 
and silicon are chiefly in the top foot of 
dirt? 
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ton, this trade has had no need nor 
will it have need to sacrifice its self- 
respect through seeking favor or spe- 
cial consideration. 
upstanding industry it has made and 
will continue to make its claim for 
simple justice in the open and before 
the sight of all men. 


Whatever the result at Washing- 
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THE PUZZLING TARIFF 


At this writing the subcommittee in 
charge of the agricultural schedule has 
not reported, although it may do so to- 
day. The committee was determined to 
equalize the duties on wheat and_ the 
products of wheat. How best to do it 
was its problem. 

First it announced its intention of mak- 
ing the duty on wheat ten cents a bushel 
wit!) an equivalent specific duty on flour 
and bran. This would have been entirely 
satisfactory to farmers, millers and con- 
suncrs. Unfortunately, however, Chair- 
man Simmons found it necessary to sub- 
mit the proposal to President Wilson, 
who expressed himself in favor of free 
wheat and flour. Thereupon the subcom- 
mittee obligingly reversed itself and the 
announcement was made that the equali- 
zation would consist in putting wheat on 
the free list. 

Naturally this raised an immediate 
storm of protest from the farmers, the 
millers keeping quiet. In a desperate 
attempt to satisfy everybody, the sub- 
committee is reported to have determined 
to tie a string to the free list by adopting 
what the newspapers call countervailing 
duties, but what may more properly be 
described as reciprocal duties, whereby 
products will be admitted free from 
countries which admit like American 
products free and will pay the same du- 
ties as those imposed by the exporting 
countries, 

This third and last proposition is 
rather a weak subterfuge and will satisfv 
nobody. Argentina, having both wheat 
and flour on the free list, can ship wheat 
and flour to the United States, but as 
there is no market there for similar 
American products, neither the millers 
nor farmers could benefit by the arrange- 
ments, Great Britain could ship flour 
into this country. Thus Argentina would 
hurt the farmers by shipping wheat, and 
Great Britain damage the millers by 
dumping flour, and nothing but sporadic 
trade demoralization would be gained. It 
is to be hoped that fhe subcommittee will 
not adopt this senseless expedient, which 
will bring no good to farmers, millers or 
consumers, Its only virtue is its plausible 
appearance to the laymen unacquainted 
with trade methods. 

Whatever it finally resolves to do, the 
subcommittee shoul report to the Fi- 
nance Committee within two days. The 
matter will then be considered by the 
committee as a whole and approved or 
amended. The Democratic Senate caucus 
will next pass upon it and finally it will 
be reported to the Senate, where a long 
and tiresome struggle awaits it. As far 
as the millers are concerned, their pref- 
erence is, first, for equivalent duties, based 
on a low wheat tariff; second, free wheat 
and free products of wheat; third, free 
wheat. 

Of these propositions, any one is pref- 
trable to the terms of the Underwood 
bill as it passed the House. Millers, 
meantime, may rest assured that, what- 
cver happens, wheat and its products will 
he tied together. 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 


This is the true story of a once flour- 
ishing company which came upon evil 
days on account of too much prosperity. 
It. was not engaged in milling but the 
miller may learn something from its ex- 
perience if he cares to, because it is con- 
cerned with over-expansion; a fault not 
uncommon in this trade. 

The company referred to was estab- 
lished in a small city in a western state 
and was manufacturing a commodity 
which was in constant demand at excel- 
lent prices. It made first-class goods of 
its kind, and so great was the demand 
that every year it was obliged to buy 
from other factories in order to fill its 
orders. Capitalized for a moderate 
amount, in accordance with its needs, its 
stock was mainly held in the town in 
which it was situated. 

There was no definite agreement among 
competitors in the same industry but, 
owing to the demand being slightly in 
excess of the individual supply, the vari- 
ous manufacturers of this commodity 
found no difficulty and some mutual bene- 
fit in respecting each others’ territory. 
In consequence there was no price-cutting. 
This company became highly prosperous 
and for many years earned a large re- 
turn on its capital. Instead of reserving 
any portion of this, it paid the annual 
earnings out in dividends, which for a 
long period amounted to forty per cent 
per annum. 

Naturally the stock rose in value until 
it reached four times par, with none of- 
fered even at that price, except on emer- 
gency sales. Meantime the company had 
no liabilities whatever, and its stockhold- 
ers considered themselves fortunate, as 
well they might. All went well, and 
those interested came to count on their 
dividends as absolutely certain. The 
concern prospered and the town pros- 
pered, and for many years everybody 
was happy. 

There came a time, however, when the 
fact that the company could not manu- 
facture enough to supply the demand and 
was obliged to fill some of its orders by 
purchase from others began to impress 
its management as a waste of opportu- 
nity. Here was a profit going to some 
one else that might as well be kept in 
the concern. It was therefore deter- 
mined to build another plant in a near-by 
city and to spend one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars on it. 

A suitable site was secured and the 
plant erected. By the time it was fin- 
ished and made a model of its kind, the 
company had expended three hundred 
thousand dollars, just twice the original 
estimate. Then there followed some dif- 
ficulty about securing a supply of the 
proper kind of raw material in sufficient 
quantity to meet-the requirements of the 
new plant. 

Forced to find money enough to finish 
the plant, the company became a bor- 
rower, contrary to its custom. About 
this time orders began to slacken among 
all manufacturers in the same line. The 
supply had overtaken the demand and 


there was no longer necessity to fill con- 
tracts by buying from each other. The 
old pleasant arrangement, which might 
be termed a “gentleman’s agreement,” 
ceased; manufacturers became so keen 
for business that they invaded each oth- 
er’s territory and cut the price in order 
to make sales. The trade, once so well 
established, became demoralized. 

Dividends in the company gradually 
declined until they ceased altogether. 
The value of the stock kept pace with 
the recession until from four times par 
it fell to less than par, with no takers 
even at sixty-five cents. Much complaint 
followed and there were changes in the 
management, which did not improve mat- 
ters. From being free of debt, the com- 
pany borrowed on its past record, but 
the new plant and the added expense 
made the business unsatisfactory, while 
the demoralization in selling price con- 
tinued and grew worse. 

The final outcome of the company’s 
perplexities is not pertinent to the object 
of this narration; it is a problem for the 
management and the stockholders to solve 
if they can. The point to remember is 
this: here is a concern that made a mis- 
take because it was not content to let 
well enough alone. First, its manage- 
ment was improvident in not saving some 
of its earnings during the days of great 
prosperity in order to provide something 
to fall back upon when the evil time 
came. 

Instead of paying dividends of forty 
per cent per annum, it could have given 
its stockholders a satisfactory return for 
their investment by paying ten per cent 
and placing the rest to the credit of sur- 
plus account, to be drawn upon, if neces- 
sary, when business became poor. In 
this way it could have accumulated 
enough to pay dividends for many years 
after its days of great profits. But the 
management was proud of the earnings 
and wanted to make and maintain a rec- 
ord, so it paid out everything in dividends 
as fast as they were earned. 

The second mistake was in enlarging 
capacity simply because there were a few 
more orders than the plant could fill. It 
made some profit on the business it placed 
elsewhere, but beyond this the greater 
benefit was created by helping competing 
manufacturers sell their output, thus 
forestalling the awkward competition 
which ultimately followed. Here is the 
only point in this story which bears par- 
ticularly upon the milling industry. To 
own a plant and have more orders than 
it can fill is happiness; to be unable to 
secure enough business to keep it running 
is misery. 

Fortunate is the miller who can sell a 
barrel or two more flour than his mill 
ean turn out; who can look with perfect 
equanimity upon his competitor taking 
orders because he himself is well supplied 
and wants no more. The difference be- 
tween over-demand and over-supply, no 
matter how small it may be in fareele, 
measures the difference between security 
and risk. The moral is: keep the ca- 
pacity for production below the limits of 
demand and do not be tempted to in- 
crease the size of the mill because it some- 
times happens that it has more orders 
than it can fill. It is always easy to 
discourage too much business and it is 
always hard’ to get enough if the ma- 
chinery is a bit too large for the demands 
on it. Let well enough alone. 





BREAKING HIS OWN NECK 


It is a strange thing and one unac- 
countable, beating Solomon’s famous 
mysteries which he could not understand, 
that some salesmen will spend more time 
and take more trouble and pains to over- 
ride and break down the system on which 
their own concern is founded and upon 
which their continued employment de- 
pends, than would suffice to get twice as 
much business on the right basis, thereby 
strengthening the bulwarks of the con- 
cern they work for and making them- 
selves stronger and better representatives. 

Establish certain rules upon which a 
business is to be conducted, make them 
as simple as possible, test them by time 
and experience and prove conclusively 
by the results that, although by occa- 
sionally breaking them some _ business 
might be secured that otherwise would 
be on the whole they serve their pur- 
pose well and it is essential that they 
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should be strictly observed, and a type of 
salesman, who is too common, will do his 
utmost to get around them. 

He will discover a case where the ap- 
plication of the rules should be waived 
because it is “exceptional”; if the regu- 
lations are insisted upon he cannot get 
the business, he maintains, and the im- 
portance of this particular business seems 
so great in his eyes that he fails to see 
the far more vital fact that an impair- 
ment of a sound and necessary principle 
is more to be feared than the loss of an 
order. 

He will maintain, however, that this 
one unimportant and insignificant devia- 
tion from. the rules, made at his urgency, 
will not materially affect the whole fabric. 
He is quite willing that the regulations 
should stand, of course, but he desires an 
exception in this instance. Grant it, for 
the sake of peace and the value of ex- 
perience, and thereafter it becomes a 
precedent which the salesman will not 
overlook. When he next finds an excep- 
tion, and it will not be long, he will point 
to the precedent with great pride, as if 
it were a thing to be proud of, and urge 
that, since the rules were evaded in this 
instance, there is no good reason why the 
same thing should not be done again. 

Breaking the rules, even under the 
temptation of dull business and imme- 
diate gain, is like taking a brick out of 
the wall, or letting just a small stream 
of water through the dyke, it invites fur- 
ther infractions; soon the basis of the 
business is undermined, the protection 
goes down and the exceptions become the 
rule, the rule ruinous. Because a mis- 
take in permitting a departure is once 
made, there is no good reason why it 
should be repeated: a precedent that is 
unsound in principle should not stand; 
it is not a precedent, it is merely a mis- 
taken exception. 

The salesman who is always seeking an 
excuse for avoiding the established rule, 
or varying it to fit a case that he as- 
sumes to be exceptional because it comes 
within his jurisdiction and he does not 
know that opportunities to make similar 
“exceptions” occur daily in any well- 
conducted enterprise, will argue and urge 
and wtite long letters and telegrams to 
prove his contention, citing precedents, 
and showing manifold reasons why his 
desire should be granted. The same en- 
ergy exerted directly upon the customer 
to induce him to observe the rules would 
do one of two things, either get the busi- 
ness right or lose it altogether; and it is 
infinitely better to have the latter hap- 
pen than to fail in the former, although 
the salesman cannot or will not see it 
that way. 

Lost business may ultimately be gained 
by adherence to principle, but the busi- 
ness obtained through breaking sound 
rules is always a source of weakness. It 
does its share to impair the stability of 
the whole structure, and the ultimate 
damage in moral effect far outweighs the 
small immediate advantage secured by 
giving the concession. 

Usually the salesman who makes a 
specialty of trying to evade the rules and 
create demoralizing exceptions is natural- 
ly a strong and capable representative. 
If he would only accept facts as they are 
and give over trying so hard to beat his 
own game, he would do more business and 
his business would be more acceptable. 
But he considers himself an individualist. 
Mentally he sets himself the task of 
finding where the rules are weak and 
utilizing the opportunities to infringe 
upon them. 

He sees only his individual end of the 
work and magnifies the importance of the 
exceptional, or what he considers excep- 
tional. Why lose an order for the mere 
sake of a form? lie asks; forms are use- 
ful, certainly, for the mass but, in this 
instance, the substance is the order, the 
manner in which it comes is immaterial; 
let us seize the immediate gain, if not 
on our terms, on the best we can get,. 
because, always and inevitably, this is an 
“exceptional” case. 

If rules, forms and regulations are 
worth anything, they must be maintained 
consistently and without deviation. No 
enduring organization was ever built up 
on broken laws or a business based on 
exceptions. A condition of the game is 
to accept the rules as they are, and he 
who best plays it is the one who never 
disregards them or pleads exceptionable 
circumstances. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 


Bosron, Mass., June 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—No improvement in demand for 
spring or winter flours. Easy tone on 
spring patents, with concessions of 10@ 
15c bbl made to induce buying, but with- 
out result. Minneapolis patents, $5.30@ 
5.40; spring clears, $3.75@4.15, in sacks. 
Soft winter patents, $5.10@5.40, in wood; 
Kansas, $4.40@4.80, in sacks. Millfeed 
in dull demand; easy tone on bran, with 
mixed feed firm. 

Louris W. DePass. 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The government report did 
not alter the attitude of either mills or 
flour buyers. Northwestern concerns 
point to the steadiness of cash wheat. 
Consumers, meanwhile, have taken only 
small lots. Millfeed is quiet, but con- 
tinues firmly held. 

A. L. Russet. 

Battimore, Mp., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour is generally  un- 
changed from Saturday, though demand 
is becoming narrow and dragging as re- 
sult of buyers waiting for effect of new- 
crop movement on prices. Government 
report regarded as moderately bullish. 
Millfeed steady and quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Curcaco, Iix., June 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A moderate amount of trade is 
reported by local flour men. The book- 
ings of new hard winters are not large 
as yet. As a rule, new 95 per cent patent 
is offered at $4@4.30, jute, Chicago; 
spring patents, $4.30@4.45; old winters, 
$4.50@4.60. 

C. H. CHALien. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Demand for flour is quiet; 
prices unchanged. There is rather better 
interest in new-crop correspondence, but 
few mills are yet willing to quote, in view 
of the uncertainty about the ripening 
wheat crop. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Flour demand quiet. Millers 
are more willing to meet buyers’ views. 
No export. Cash wheat quiet. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, $1.04@1.06; No. 3 red, 
93@97c; No. 2 hard, 90@94c; No. 3 hard, 
87@88ce. 





Peter DeERr.ien. 


PuiLavetPuia, Pa., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Little business in flour, and 
prices are weak to sell. Feed in small 
supply and steady. 

Samus S. Daniets. 





Flour Exports 
New York, June 10.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on the following dates, were: June 8 
Destination— June 7 May 31 May 24 1912 
Pee 48,421 44,150 32,350 36,374 





Liverpool ...... 7,887 8,718 20,047 925 
Glasgow ....... 19,817 21,562 15,502 20,410 
EUR ccccvesses BEERS ccvce 00468 21,141 
BU «pecckecnne sapere 3,571 4,643 321 
a 6,818 714 11,000 ..... 
Christiania .... ..... G.468 ccoee 1,122 
Southampton .. ..... S866 ccese 714 
Manchester .... ..... Bene Feees§ § eee0s 
BOURTER cccccces ceece BOBO accie sbeve 
MPOTEREE cccsccce cesses esses 4,941 6,000 
MROWOTD rccccce casse 2,000 See <¢ieas 
Hamburg ...... 16,011 22,948 4,553 8,936 
Bremen ....... 19,963 357 112 =1.911 
Rotterdam ..... 26,680 18,357 20,260 15,268 
Copenhagen 19,252 2,140 714 674 
WOOMMRBT ccs cceee cede seses 224 
Norway, Sweden .....  ..... 1,193 224 
WEEE. ceecvecs Saewe e000  seeke 561 
CHES ccccscccce 7,050 3,661 20,824 19,927 
WOFe cccccccce 2,821 1,491 4,436 1,476 
San Domingo... 2,536 9,197 ..... 2,205 
Other W. I.’s... 20,880 10,493 18,790 15,033 
Cen. America... ..... 6,018 2,394 ..... 
Brazil ......... 12,137 14,068 3,571 7,850 
Other S. A..... 12.511 6,329 10,558 8,150 
B. N. America... 2,040 180 2,680 1,140 
BEUUOR cocscucone succes cases «bens 29,000 
Others ........ 24,045 4,363 6,376 9 
Totals ....... 260,491 193,344 197,502 199,680 





Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 
sight, was quoted as follows: 


June June 

rrr ys $...+--@482% 7..... Secceds @4.83 

Bere ens ccc eee ESB 8....2 core ASSN 

6 o cece cn en 10.. ~ +++ @4.83% 
Guilders, three days’ sight, were, June 10, 


quoted at 40.06. 
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Large Wheat Sales to Japan 

Porttanp, OrEecon, June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat stocks are getting in 
small compass here. Several large sales 
on the Sound to Japanese buyers have re- 
duced stocks there, while local supplies 
are being steadily taken by California 
millers. 

The market is firm at 94c for club and 
95¢ for forty-fold, and will probably un- 
dergo no further change this season. 
Blue-stem is nominal at 99c. Interior 
brokers still have fair stocks for which 
there is little demand. Contracting of 
the new crop has started in the country 
in a small way. The coarse grains are 
very quiet. 

There is no change in the flour situa- 
tion. Patents are moving fairly well. 
Stocks of cut-offs are about exhausted. 

Wheat crop prospects in the Pacific 
Northwest are satisfactory. The outturn 
will probably equal last year’s. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





The Chicago Wheat Market 


Curicaco, Itt., June 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Exceptionally good cash wheat 
demand was the rule last week and the 
early days of the present week. Local 
milling interests were active buyers of 
northern spring wheat and the premium 
was advanced to %c over July contracts. 
Elevator people and distributors were 
active buyers of velvet chaff wheat, and 
best grades of hard winter No. 2 red 
wheat stocks about exhausted. Total ele- 
vator stocks now under 3.000,000 bus; re- 
duction past week, 850,000 bus. Local 
receipts light and the cash demand, even 
for low-grades, active. 

C. H. Cxarren. 





Frank H. Tanner Secretary 
Frank H. Tanner, president Hicks 
Brown Milling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
heen elected secretary of the Ohio State 
Millers’ Association, succeeding Harry 
W. Fish. 


Meeting of Utah-Idaho Millers 

At Salt Lake City on June 6-7 the 
Utah-Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the Utah Dry Farmers’ 
Association met. The regulation of rail- 
road rates on shipments of products from 
Utah and Idaho to other territories was 
discussed, as well as methods for im- 
proving the quality of Utah wheat. 





Grain Crops of France 


The official grain crops of France are 
given as follows in quarters (8 bus), 
000’s omitted: 

1912 1911 1910 


Wheat .i.cccccscccce 41,746 38,060 31,224 
RYO ceccccccece soeeee 6,092 6,736 6,338 
GOURD  srcsceccecce ++ee+ 37,679 36,880 35,224 
Barley ..cccoccccces - 6,038 65,912 6,266 





Exports for Week Ending May 31, 1913 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York .. 850,981 43,530 75,602 199,784 
WOetiIams, WS. GEGGIS cccss. cenve 68606 
Boston ..... 696,481 ..... 9,773 54,440 
Philadelphia. 927,000 ..... |, a rrry 
Baltimore .. 871,898 ..... ree 
Newp’t News 386,000 ..... «seocs  cosee 
BOOED i ccce ~ ccssce 14,000 4,000 ..... 
New Orleans 205,000 21,000 23,000 9,000 
Galveston... 199,000 ..... 3S,008 3s a cece 
Montreal ...1,438,000 ..... 54,000 505,000 
St.Jehe, W.. BSEOGO .cecs | ined ecoce 
Tots., w’k.5,619,360 78,530 193,344 768,224 


Previous w’k 4,761,069 80,625 197,402 1,121,984 
U. Kingdom. 2,463,604 87,28 
. -8,123,962 38,580 62,261 


Continent ..3,123,962 38,580 62,261 ..... 
South and Ctl. 

BURBGUOR 2s caencs asses | eee 
Wee S| “Siscbss 0000 8: a 
Oth. countries 31,794 39,950 3,542 ..... 





Totals ....5,619,360 78,530 193,344 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1, 1912, to Same time 


May 31, 1913 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 154,875,654 90,113.482 
Flour, bbis ......... 10,546,646 8,735,519 
Totals as wheat, bus.202,335,561 129,423,317 
Core, - BUS <ccscovecrs 39,177,019 32,617,599 
Cnte,. BAP. ccoscceccs 39,254,037 5,113,179 





Burned— Elevator and shed of Charles 
Schaefer & Son at Elizabeth, N. J. 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 





GLASGOW 

Guiascow, June 11.—Market is quiet 
but steady, with little or no variation jn 
prices. Demand is disappointing and 
slow. There is some inquiry for spring 
wheat flours on spot. Outlook for c.if. 
business is promising, provided millers 
will shade prices slightly so as to ineet 
this market. American and Canadian 
new-crop. soft and hard winter :ills’ 
prices are higher than selling prices. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Spring—First patent ........ 26s 64d@2ss 
i... MOO OEE 248 3d@2'!s 94 
PEO GAGE cckics ic ecnsese 23s 3d@2"s 6d 

_ Kansas patent ............666 268 @2is 6d 

Winter—First patent ........ 29s 6d@3is 6d 

' Extra fancy, patent ....... 27s @2>s 
VORGY, PEOUIME «ccccccscced , 25s @ 268 

Canadian spring patent ...... 26s @2's 

Canadian winter patent ...... 278 @2ss 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including «om- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above (juo- 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 

LiverPpoot, June 11.—Market reniins 
in a very listless state, with little denjand 
and no disposition to anticipate wants. 
The limited flour sales consisted chiefly 
of flour on spot. Prices are somewhat 
lower; buyers are seeking concessions. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per «ack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipmen! : 


Minnesota first patent ....... 26s @2°s 3d 
Minnesota second patent ..... 25s @2's 6d 
Winter first patent ........... 27s 6d @2>s 6d 
Winter extra fancy .......... 26s 6d @2's 6d 
Canadian spring patent ...... 26s @2's 6d 
HEORORR POTONE 6c i vccscccesce 26s @2is 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including «om- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above \uo- 
tations. 





LONDON 

Lonpon, June 11.—Without display ing 
any activity, market has been firm at 
hardening prices. Stocks in buyers’ 
hands are believed to be light, there/ore 
the outlook for c.i.f. business is proiiis- 
ing, provided millers will shade prices 
slightly so as to meet this market. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 Ibs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 






Minnesota first patent ....... 26s 6d @2>ss 
Minnesota second patent ..... 25s @ 26s 6d 
Minnesota first clear ........ 22s 9d @23s 6d 
Minnesota low-grade .. +» 188 64@1%s 6d 
Kansas patent ...... - 268 @ 27s 6d 
FEURORTION 2 cceccvccs ° . 368 64 @3is 
Canadian spring patent . 268 @ 27s 


Town households, ex-mill eee 288 @28s 6d 
WOM occ cases cece eeorsessescssics £3 17s 6d 

Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above «110- 
tations, 





AMSTERDAM 

AmsterDAM, June 11.—Market quiet 
during the past week, and the limi‘ed 
business done was at prices tending in 
buyers’ favor. Resellers are offering ¢ n- 
siderably under the parity of c.i.f. prices. 
Home-milled flour has advanced, «id 
little business is being done in it. Cvn- 
sequently, there is a better consumptive 
demand. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 ‘bs 


gross): 

Minnesota first patent ......... 13.75 florins 
Minnesota second patent ....... 12.50 florins 
GN Si whe ob h8 00064-09608 11.00 flor ns 
BA, BORGES o6.6c 086 dec 00sk> 13.00 flor ns 
Canadian straight ............. 12.00 flor ns 
Kansas patent ..........cceeeee 13.25 flor ns 
TAGS BEPRIOME i.cicc bi ciciocsic 11.75 flor ns 


*“Holland” terms means 2 per cent co "- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 da s 
sight draft. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments y 









weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): Jun: * 
June 7 May 31 May 24 1:2 
America ..... 6,840 6,752 7,296 6,90 
Russia eceve 2,488 1,944 1,800 2,984 
Danube 568 232. 856 2,( 54 
India ‘ 3,248 2,344 2,808 2,090 
Argentina 1,120 1,384 2,816 2,080 
Australia coe 792 1,480 1,200 b48 
Others ....... 96 40 82 424 
Totals ..... 15,152 14,176 16,864 16,5)" 
GeR cescreedss 7,302 6,742 6,465 8,61 
On passage— 
WROM scccccs 56,848 57,944 57,600 66. 5° 
COPD ccccvesve 27,379 22,789 19,168 26,‘ 1! 





The Buffalo Milling Co., of Lewisburg, 
Pa., in which Hubert J. Horan is a pri- 
cipal, has bought the mill of S. F. 
Phillips at Milton, Pa. Latter will act 
as manager. 
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THE TARIFF SITUATION 


subcommittee Still Considering Agricultural 

Sechedules—Said to Favor Adoption of 
Countervailing Duties, but Adheres to 
Equal Treatment of Wheat and Flour 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee is still wres- 
tling with the question of free wheat and 
four. This and other issues pending as 
to features of the schedules under con- 
sideration may cause more delay in re- 
porting the findings of the subcommittee 
to the full committee, but the report may 
be made tomorrow. 

The disposition to place both wheat 
and flour on the free list has been met 
with another issue relating to the ques- 
tion of reciprocity in trade, or meeting 
discriminations with like treatment. This 
has suggested to the subcommittee the 
propositon of following the action taken 
by the House in placing flour on the free 
list, by admitting the product free of 
duty only from countries which admit our 
flour free. The committee may decide to 
report in favor of adopting such a policy 
as to many articles, including cereals and 
their products, proposed to be placed on 
the free list. There is no change in the 
attitude of the committee toward similar 
treatment to both wheat and flour, re- 
gardiess of what the final action shall be 
as tu either of these articles. 

The tariff controversy before the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate has nar- 
rowed down very perceptibly to the real 
issue whether President Wilson will win 
in his famous fight for “a free market 
basket.” Attention has frequently been 
called to the fact that President Wilson 
has insisted from the beginning upon the 
lowest possible duties, or absolute free 
entry of food products. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that during the last 
few days the President allowed the fact 
to be brought to the attention of the Fi- 
nance Committee that he would prefer 
to see wheat and flour and cattle and 
meats on the free list. 

It is known that from the beginning 
of the consideration by the sub-committee 
of the Finance Committee, composed of 
Senators Williams, Shively and Gore,— 
following the strong arguments presented 
by the millers in favor of the equalization 
of the duties on wheat and flour,—the 
sub-committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that the proposition for 10c per 
bu duty on wheat should be accompanied 
by a corresponding duty on flour. Two 
representatives of the millers and mem- 
bers of the sub-committee here have thus 
expressed themselves. In fact, it came to 
be generally recognized here and was 
given wide publicity a few days ago that 
the subcommittee had agreed to the 10c 
per bu duty on wheat and would recom- 
mend that a 45¢ per bu specific duty be 
placed on flour, with corresponding 
duties on other mill products. 

Immediately after this fact as to the 
attitude of the subcommittee came to be 
known, the influence of President Wilson 
became felt around the corridors of the 
Capitol. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, let 
it be known that it is his purpose, at the 
proper time, to move in the committee 
for free wheat and flour, as well as free 
cattle and meats, this being in accordance 
with President Wilson’s wishes. It has 
been assumed that the majority members 
of the Finance Committee may readily 
agree to that idea. 


MANY CONFLICTING REPORTS 


_ Those who are familiar with the mak- 
ing of tariff bills in subcommittees and 
full committees have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that the frequent rumors 
heard as to changes in paragraphs or 
schedules of the tariff bill have no par- 
ticular meaning and that it is only final 
reports and decisions of full committees 
upon particular subjects that are to be 
relied upon. In fact, many changes are 
made from time to time in different items 
of tariff bills in the course of their prep- 
aration, and rates fixed one day may not 
be the rates agreed upon another day. 
The fact is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that no matter what individual 
members of the Finance Committee think 
the final decision should be as to wheat 
and flour and other food products, the 
influence of President Wilson will be 
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very strong with respect to the final vote 
on the bill in the committee. It is for 
this reason that the chances are very 
strongly in favor of free wheat and free 
flour being the ultimate policy presented 
to the Senate on the final report on the 
bill, no matter what the opinion of mem- 
bers of the House or Senate may be with 
respect to the wisdom of that policy. 

Among most of the representatives of 
the wheat producers and millers who have 
appeared here, the opinion has prevailed 
that, considered from the standpoint of 
the welfare of tne Democratic party, it 
would be wiser for the bill to be framed 
on the lines of reasonable duties upon 
these food products, upon which there is 
danger of serious competition from Can- 
ada, Argentina, and other countries. 
Moreover, it has been asserted that the 
application of duties to both wheat and 
flour. would. almost certainly work to the 
best interests of the country and be pro- 
ductive in the long run of lower prices 
to the consumers than would .the free ad- 
mission of both wheat and flour. This is 
a point, however, about which the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, as well as 
the Ways and Means Committee, are by 
no means satisfied. 


THE EQUALIZING OF TREATMENT 


The principal point about which the 
millers have been insistent before the 
Finance Committee has been that in the 
treatment of wheat and flour there should 
be equality of application of duties or 
free listing of these articles. In_ the 
meanwhile the millers frequently have 
been charged by the representatives of 
the wheat producers as being favorable 
to free wheat. This charge has been de- 
nied emphatically by the representatives 
of the millers who have appeared here, 
and there has been no hesitancy on the 
part of the representatives of the millers 
in asserting that in their opinion the best 
interests ot all concerned would be sub- 
served by retaining a reasonable duty on 
wheat, with a correspondingly reasonable 
duty on flour. 

It thus will be seen that if the Finance 
Committee shall decide to favor the free 
listing of all these articles, a terrific 
battle will ensue in the Senate over this 
question. It will have the effect to throw 
into the fight, along with other greatly 
controverted questions, such as free wool 
and free sugar, the full strength of every 
one on the Republican side of the Senate, 
and all such Democrats as are now 
strongly inclined to oppose the bill on 
the ground that free wool and free sugar 
would certainly be injurious to the in- 
terests of their particular states. 


PRESIDENT WILSON MAY WIN 


On the other hand, President Wilson 
is convinced, according to those who are 
in a position to speak for him, that the 
agricultural sections of the Northwest 
are entitled to.no particular considera- 
tion at the hands of the Democratic 
party, whereas, at the same time, the 
people of the South and those of the 
eastern industrial centers are demanding 
that the Democratic party shall give them 
cheaper food products. It is because the 
ultimate outcome as to all these questions 
depends upon harmony in the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill in the Senate that it 
has been believed ,to be wiser to retain 
reasonable duties upon wheat and flour 
than to transfer these articles to the free 
list. 

Important considerations arise in con- 
nection with the framing of the changes 
proposed in the Senate Committee. It 
has been suggested in the subcommittee 
that, in order to bring the wheat and 
flour paragraphs into the conference be- 
tween the two houses, it would be desir- 
able to modify the duties on both items 
as they appeared in the bill as it passed 
the House. The point has been raised, 
however, that simply reducing the duty 
on wheat from 10c to some lower figure 
would not reach the question of equaliz- 
ing wheat and flour duties, provided the 
Senate committee shall agree that flour 
remain on the free list. It is asserted 
that, in order to make effective the policy 
of equalizing these duties, it will be nec- 
essary for the Senate committee to place 
wheat on the free list, in order that the 
entire subject of equalizing the treatment 
of wheat and flour shall be squarely be- 
fore the conference committees repre- 
senting the two houses when the tariff bill 
Shall reach the conference stage. 


Arruor J. Donoe. 


KANSAS CROP IMPROVEMENT 


General Rains and Cool Weather Repair 
Much Damage—Outlook for Crop Equal 
to or Greater than Last Year’s 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rainy conditions and very 
low temperatures have prevailed over 
nearly all the Southwest in the past three 
days. Good rains have fallen in Kansas, 
including those districts where most need- 
ed. Of even greater value has been the 
cool weather, which gave the wheat a 
chance to recover from the unseasonable 
heat of the previous week or 10 days. On 
the whole, reports from Kansas and 
Oklahoma are much improved in tone. 

In the latter state much of the wheat has 
been cut and is in shock. There will be 
a great deal of thin and shriveled wheat, 
but the yield, so far as yet determined, 
will run higher than the pessimistic re- 
ports of a week ago indicated. 

Cutting is beginning in early fields in 
Kansas. Much of tne wheat in that state 
was, of course, too far along to be great- 
ly benefited by the rains and cool weather, 
but, as a whole, the past week has re- 
covered much damage. Only threshing 
returns will give a measure of the crop, 
but conservative observers regard the 
outlook as favorable to fully as much or 
more wheat than last year. 

Nebraska conditions are almost per- 


fectly maintained. 
R. E. Srerxine. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
With Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: June 8 June 10 

June7 May 31 1912 1911 
. -290,615 275,020 279,395 233,815 
8,320 11,600 3,330 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 16,525 








Milwaukee ..... 13,100 15,690 18,095 15,500 

Botale .oceces 320,540 299,030 309,090 252,946 
51 outside mills*162,125 ...... 162,420 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.482,665 ...... 471,610 wees 
St. Louis ...... 19,600 18,800 11,500 18,800 
St. Leouisf ccs 30,100 27,500 30,800 27,000 
Buffalo ........ 79,800 72,200 82,600 81,000 
Detroit -..cceecs 13,300 12,000 9,600 15,000 
Rochester ..... 15,200 13,200 11,600 11,000 
Chicago ....... 18,750 16,000 18,950 18,500 
Kansas City ... 28,100 38,100 18,500 31,900 
Kansas Cityt ..113,520111,530 68,685 67,860 
TOES .coscseoe 19,000 15,500 23,400 21,000 


eeecces 34,515 19,700 53,200 48,255 
49,730 59,625 47,180 23,830 


Toledof 
Nashville** .... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

‘The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: June 8 June10 
June7 May 31 1912 1911 





Minneapolis ...... 57 54 62 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 23 32 oe 
Outside millis* .... 59 52 59 
Average spring.. 57 52 65 46 
Milwaukee ....... 55 68 48 20 
St. Louisa ...cccese 48 32 27 42 
St. Louist ........ 61 60 52 49 
Buffalo , 52 60 66 
DOCKONE wccrccccccs 70 56 95 
Rochester ........ 66 56 61 
Chicago ...... be 43 63 54 
Kansas City ...... 40 55 27 39 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 59 50 48 
TOES ccccccvcrce 40 32 49 43 
DPOIOGOE .ccveseecs 45 36 55 
Nashville** ...... 39 52 42 34 
Average ....+++5 54 52 62 41 
Minnesota-Dakotas 57 52 55 46 
Other states ...... 51 53 50 47 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 
45,775 bbls. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

Flour output for week ending June 7 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending May 31. 





Motion to Advance Bleaching Case 


Wasuineoton, D.C., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Assistant Attorney-General 
Fowler, of the Department of Justice, to- 
day entered a motion in the United 
States Supreme Court to advance the 
case of the Lexington Milling Co., known 
as the “Bleached Flour” case. If the 
motion is granted the case will come on 
for argument some time next autumn 
after other cases heretofore announced. 
The decision on the motion may be given 
by the court next Saturday or Monday. 


Artuvur J. Donae. 
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OPERATIVES WIDEN SCOPE 


Plans Formulated at Kansas City Meeting to 
Broaden Usefulness of Fraternity—F, J. 
Becker Elected President—Weather 
Favors Well-Attended Meeting 


Several hundred operative millers and 
their friends and associates attended the 
eighteenth annual convenuon ot tne Ira- 
termty of Uperative Miers of America 
in Kansas City tast week. The total 
registrauion, of muilers, .mullowners, ma- 
cminery men, grain deaiers and others, 
together with tne many ladies in attend- 
ance, made up a rou of more than suv. 
While this number was, perhaps, less 
than the management of the convention 
had provided tor, the attendance was 
thoroughiy representative and more than 
generousiy sudicient to warrant describ- 
ing the meeting as one of tne best yet 
heid by the organization. 

‘The arrangements for the business 
meetings and entertainment of members 
of the fratermity and their guests were 
unusually compiete. P. C. scucius, of 
Kansas City, president of the organiza- 
tion, was in general charge ot the enter- 
tainment, his cnief assis.aut being mugo 
Roos, or Kansas City, who arranged 
many o1 the details ot the business and 
entertainment teature plans. 

The convention neadquarters was at the 
Coates House, but tnis piace divided the 
interest with Convention tall, where the 
machinery exhibit was held and where it 
was intended to hoid the business meet- 
ings. ‘he contusion incident to the ex- 
position, however, made it impossibie to 
hold the business sessions in the same 
hail, and, after the morning of the first 
day, sudsequent format sessions were held 
in the main dining-room of the Coates 
House. ‘I'he attendance at these meet- 
ings, in spite of the counter attraction of 
the machinery display, was large, and the 
greatest interest was displayed in the 
papers and addresses and in the discus- 
sions which followed them. 


ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The topics considered at the meetings 
covered a wide range of subjects of in- 
terest to millers. 

Of quite particular interest was the 
discussion of wheat cleaning and teimper- 
ing, the use of phosphates, the develop- 
ment of the self-rising flour trade, and 
various methods of musing to secure the 
best results. here were also papers and 
discussions on wheat-grading, crop im- 
provement, co-operation between the mill- 
er and millowner, control of mill insects, 
the bakery side of the flour trade, the 
education of the young miller, etc. 
Wheat-testing and flour analyses also re- 
ceived much attention. 


THE PROGRAMME 


The formal programme opened with 
the first session in Convention Hall Mon- 
day evening, when a representative of 
Kansas City delivered an address of wel- 
come, followed by suitable response. 

President Lucius delivered his address, 
and the annual report of J. F. Mueller, 
secretary-treasurer, was read and ac- 
cepted. 

This was the only formal evening ses- 
sion of the convention, the other busi- 
ness sessions being held in the morning 
and on three afternoons o1 the week. The 
other evenings were given over to the en- 
tertainment programine. 


CHANGE OF CONSTITUTION 


Of particular interest to members of 
the Fraternity was a somewhat sweeping 
change in the. plan of organization. This 
was brought about through tne report of 
a special committee previously appointed 
for the purpose of submitting a revision 
of the constitution and by-laws. 

This committee was made up of E. T. 
Bauer, chairman, and W. C. Dunn, C. W. 
Beavers, J. E. Neidhardt, J. R. Bowie 
and J. W. Flaherty; and instead of 
bringing in a report merely simplifying 
the old rules, it proposed a new constitu- 
tion making substantial changes in the 
entire structure of the Fraternity. 

The new constitution particularly em- 
phasized the purpose of the Fraternity 
to establish a more intimate relation with 
owners of. flour mills. Its declaration of 
purposes feads as follows: 

The purpose of this association shall 
be to advance the interests of the opera- 
tive miller and maintain a high standard 
in the art and science of milling. 

(Continued on page 645.) 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 15,595 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 7) was 290,615 bbis, against 
279,395 in 1912, 233,815 in 1911 and 289,- 
010 in 1910. 

The same number of mills are in opera- 
tion this week as last and not much 
change in the production is expected. A 
year ago, it was 243,140 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

June 8 June 10 

June 7 May 31 1912 1911 

Minneapolis ...... 57 54 52 46 
Outside mills ..... 59 52 59 

Trade in flour with Minneapolis and 
interior mills last week was more irregu- 
lar than usual. Some sold a considerably 
increased quantity from being enabled, 
by the decline in wheat, to accept offers 
made by buyers. W hile there were mills 
which sold 75 per cent of their output, 
others did no better than dispose of 50 
per cent. The total business done was 
probably a little larger than in the week 
before. 

Directions are fairly good and the mills 
are steadily reducing tne large accumu- 
lation of orders they had two months 
ago. At the same time, it is believed that 
supplies in the hands of jobbers and 
some bakers are getting down pretty well. 
Buyers are generally bearish and are tak- 
ing flour in unusually small lots, appar- 
ently to meet pressing requirements. 

There appears to be more foreign in- 
quiry; and though most mills last week 
sold practically nothing abroad, one was 
an exception in that it booked a round 
lot of patent and second patent. In the 
latter case, however, a low price had to 
be accepted to do the business. 

Clears are steady and without feature. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.60 
@5 per 196 lbs in wood. 

Flour middlings have shown marked 
strength in the last week, advancing 75c 
@$1 ton. Flour middlings and red dog 
are also strong, but unchanged in price. 
One large mill, however, said it would 
advance quotations on red dog 50c ton 
before the week was over, if demand 
continued as at present. 

Bran is in light request. Were it not 
for the fact that mills are sold ahead on 
this grade of feed, it is believed values 
would break sharply. As it is, however, 
there is no surplus on the market and 
quotations are unchanged. 

Altogether, millfeed is regarded as in 
a very tight position. General inquiry is 
good, especially from the mixed-car 
trade. Some of the more important Min- 
neapolis mills are virtually out of the 
market for the remainder of this crop 
year, providing they do not operate 
stronger than at present. 

Mills quote bran at $17 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard mid- 
dlings at $18.75@19, flour middlings at 
$21@22, and red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 
$24@ 24.50. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation June 10: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Geo. C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
© and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one- half), B, C 
(one-half), D, E and F mills. 


A, B, Anchor, 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports. of 51 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 45,775 bbls, show 


that, in the week ending June 7, they 
made 162,124 bbls of flour (representing 
729,558 bus of wheat), against 162,418 in 
1912. 
TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 

Four interior mills reported trade last 
week as dull, seven that it was slow, five 
that it was fair, while one found business 
good. No export sales were made. Mills 
generally report a good demand for mill- 
feed at slightly higher prices. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ending ——— June 
7, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 














Minneapolis ..... 1,570 620 1,108 1,225 840 

DUIMth ncccvers 366 218 488 157 27 
Totals .ccccses 1,936 838 1,596 1,382 867 

Duluth, bonded... 12 33 38 14 
Totals .ccccsse 1,948 871 1,634 1,396 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 7 were (000’s omitted) : 
1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 

Minneapolis 15,842 9,350 8,926 6,491 6,558 
Duluth ..... 8,612 3,969 2,656 2,358 3,312 








Totals ...24,454 13,319 11,581 8,849 9,870 
Duluth, b’d’d 1,273 1,129 204 183 216 





25,727 14,448 11,785 9,032 10,086 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 7, were 
as follows, with comparisons in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1912-13 eS 12 7. 11 1909-10 
-110,071 810 143 75,509 


Totals ... 


Minneapolis . 








DOIVth seccece 79,368 27, 713 ty 938 22,263 
PRAM 220065 189,439 109,523 94,081 97,772 
Duluth, bonded 8,162 13,870 1,026 897 
Totals . 197,601 123,393 95,107 98,669 


MILL ATTACHES BAKERY PROPERTY 


At Terre Haute, Ind., in the circuit 
court, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
brought attachment suit against Louis 
Gebhardt & Son, bakers, for non-fulfill- 
ment of a flour contract. 

The Pillsbury company, in its com- 
plaint, alleges that in July, 1912, the 
bakery firm contracted for 1,100 bbls of 
patent flour at $4.80 bbl and 1,100 bbis 
of “Bakers’’ Best” at $4.70, agreeing to 
take delivery not later than March, 1913. 

Of the flour, 300 bbls were refused. 
It was nevertheless shipped and placed 
in store. The Pillsbury company now 
claims a loss of $457, and, in seeking re- 
covery of that amount, the property of 
the defendants has been attached. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


All conditions applying to the north- 
western wheat crop are favorable. The 
week, though marked by rather cool 
weather, has been bright, and all reports 
indicate a good —- growth. 

Even in central northern South Dakota, 
where the soil is light and a great deal 
of moisture is required, there is no com- 
plaint. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT DELIVERIES 

Claro Milling Co. Waseca, Minn: 
Growing crop is as good as could be ex- 
pected at this time of year. It is in ex- 
cellent condition and starting out well. 
Acreage same as last year. Wheat re- 
ceipts the last two weeks have been 
heavier than for three or four months. 
Farmers are selling rather than carry 
into a new crop. Look for continued 
good receipts for a few weeks. 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co: Small 
grain is looking fine; could stand warmer 
weather. It doesn’t seem as if corn will 
be “kneehigh” this Fourth of July. 
Wheat deliveries from farmers have been 
heavy but we look for a falling off from 
now on. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions , although warm weather is 
needed. Wheat deliveries very light and 
will be from now on. Practically no 
wheat left in farmers’ hands. 


Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions are ideal for wheat and oats. 
Corn is backward, on account of cool 
weather. Farmers’ wheat deliveries are 
increasing. 

Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring, 
Minn: Wheat, oats and rye could not be 
better. Corn late but looks Wheat 
deliveries light; farmers loo! for better 
prices. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn: Crop conditions are very fine; best 
prospects in years. Farmers’ wheat de- 
liveries have been heavy and continue 
good. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn: 
Wheat has a healthy color but stand is 
thin. Rye looks extra fine. Wheat de- 
liveries better than usual at this time of 
year. : 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: Have had a 
seasonable week for growing crops, with 
beneficial showers. Look for light wheat 
receipts during remainder of crop year. 

Melrose (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions are good; few complaints so far. 
Wheat deliveries light; bulk of grain has 
been marketed. 

Madison (Minn.) Milling Co: Pros- 
pects very good for small grain. Corn 
is a little late. Wheat receipts are fair. 

Wheaton (Minn.) Flour Mills Co: 
Crops are excellent; have had plenty of 
rain. Wheat deliveries very light. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: 
Crops in excellent condition. Free de- 
liveries of wheat in last 10 days. 

Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co: Crop 
conditions very good and prospects splen- 
did. Wheat deliveries fair. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


The attached table shows the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s final estimate of 
the wheat crop in the Northwest for 1912, 
with comparisons, acres being given in 
thousands and the crop in millions: 

-—1912—, —1911—, —1910—, 
acres bus acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .. 4,325 67 4,350 44 4,000 64 
N. Dakota.. 7,990 144 9,150 73 7,700 39 
S. Dakota... 3,675 52 3,700 15 3,650 47 





Totals ...15,990 263 17,200 182 15,350 se 
Montana ... 328 8 200 5 180 

Figures revised to accord with census. 

Trade estimates of the wheat crop of 
the three states are mostly 300 million 
bus. 


CRACKER COMPANY 


The Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
has incorporated. Capital stock, $50,000 
The incorporators are C. Milton Griggs, 
Theodore W. Griggs, J. W. Cooper, Rich- 
mond P. Warner, Milton W. Griggs. 
This company, made up of principals in 
Griggs, Cooper & Co., has just completed 
a large cracker and candy factory mid- 
way between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


This office has a call for an elevator 
manager. 

W. R. Richardson, of Richardson 
Brothers, flour and grain, was in Minne- 
apolis on Saturday. 

Thomas F. Blake, manager of the Ma- 
ney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
Minneapolis June 4. 

The Farmers’ elevator at Sarles, N. D., 
was burned June 2. The house was re- 
ported to contain only 3,000 bus of wheat. 
Cause of fire unknown. 

A reduction in ocean rates enabled one 
southern Minnesota mill to sell 2,500 140- 
lb sacks of patent flour to the United 
Kingdom Monday and today. 


R. E. Whitney, who has been at Lex- 
ington, Neb., is now in Minneapolis, Ex- 
perienced in selling flour, he is desirous 
of securing employment with some mill 
in that line. 

C. B. Dempsey, Iowa salesman for the 
Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, has 
resigned and gone east to recuperate. He 
was recently operated on for appendicitis 
at Des Moines. 

Adelbert Porter, formerly of the L. C. 
Porter Milling Co., Winona, Minn., but 
now in the flour business in New York 
City, has been spending a week at Min- 
neapolis and Winona. 

E. S. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
has gone to Cincinnati to attend the an- 
nual convention of the Office Building 
Managers’ Association. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
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will arrive in New York June 11 on the 
steamship Olympic from Europe. He i, 
expected in Minneapolis in about a week. 

On June 23, the field men of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. will be in Minne- 
apolis for conference with the manage- 
ment and discussion of trade conditions, 
A dinner will be a feature of the enter- 
tainment provided for them. 


George E. Lake, who has been with 
the United Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
for about seven years as flour salesman, 
has taken & position with Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. He will represent them in 
Illinois and make his headquarters at 
Springfield, that state. 


George W. Peavey, son of the late 
Frank H. Peavey, died Sunday nizht, 
aged 36 years. Death was due to a rheu- 
matic affection of the heart from wihuch 
he had been suffering about three mon ths, 
His father was founder of the lirge 
Peavey grain and elevator business, «nd 
he -was interested in the corporation of 
F. H. Peavey & Co 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


August W. Klopf, head miller for the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., is spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis with his son. 

The Martens Bros. Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, has_ incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital stock. Martin Martens 
is president, and B. Nagy secretary. 


The Barnett & Record Co., of Minnue- 
apolis, has secured a contract from the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., of Duluth, to 
build an addition to its D elevator, «on- 
sisting of 32 re-enforced concrete stor ge 
tanks, with a total capacity of 870.00 
bus. 

John W. Mackie, formerly with the 
Campbell mill at Austin, Minn., and \t(r. 
Hotchkin have recently sold the mill at 
Tecumseh, Neb., to Shrimpton Bros. 
Latter takes possession July 1. Retiring 
as they do, Messrs. Hotchkin and Mackie 
are looking for a new location for a small 
mill. 

The improvements and additions which 
The Quaker Oats Co. is making to its 
plant at Fort Dodge, Iowa, are expected 
to take two months. About 30 nmiill- 
wrights are employed, to whom 60c per 
hour is paid, as well as transportation 
up to $25. Among the Minneapolis men 
employed upon the job are Wilson Henry, 
Andrew Limond, A. J. Slater, J. J. 
Lindquist and C. S. Saxton. 


James McDaniel, the ex-head miller. is 
now occasionally placing one of his wheat 
separators in mills. Two are in operation 
in the Washburn B and one in the Wash- 
burn F, or experimental mill. Large «a- 
pacity and thorough work, especially in 
taking oats out of wheat, are special 
features claimed for the machine. Fe«l- 
ing the separator is not as thoroug)ily 
perfected as he expects to have it, Mr. 
McDaniel is not pushing its sale. 


Northwestern delegates to the opera- 
tive millers’ convention in Kansas City 
last week were John and Philip Kra't, 
of the Washburn mills; O. F. Warnes, of 
the Pillsbury mills; and E. Brezinsky, 
Minneapolis agent of the Allis-Chalmcrs 
Mfg. Co.,—all of Minneapolis; David it. 
Jones, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Herman F. Betow, mony | Eye (Min.) 
Milling Co; Herman Birkemey«', 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
Edwin Kilburn, of Spring Valley, Min. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye feed has been advanced 50c ton. 

Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at *'t 
@26 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quot \- 
tions have been reduced 50c ton. 

Standard middlings are strong and 7 
@$1 ton higher than a week ago. 

While heavy feed is strong and a:- 
vancing, bran is slow and inclined 
drag. 

A. G. Bemmels, of the Bemmels Mi!!- 
ing Co., Lisbon, N. D., was on ’chan: 
Thursday. 

H. W. Demarest, of Buffalo, N. Y.. ‘ 
molasses feed manufacturer, was a visit) 
on ‘change June 5. 

Dealers say that better barley is bei 
received at Minneapolis now than at any 
time during the winter. 

Minneapolis brokers are holding se:- 

(Continued on page 646.) 
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Demand for flour was quieter last 

weck. The advance occasioned by alarm 
over the condition of the growing winter 
wheat, followed by a general decline in 
all markets, impressed buyers with the 
view that lower prices are to follow, and 
the: emphasized their former policy of 
bu: ing only for current needs. As a con- 
sejuence, mills were able to sell only in 
relilively small lots, mostly for early 
shinment. The demand was widely scat- 
tercd and equal to less than half ca- 
yacity. 
Prices were generally weaker although 
nol quotably lower. Large buyers say 
thet interior Kansas mills are quoting 
down to as low as $3.65@3.70, jute, for 
straights, but these prices are rather ex- 
ccplional. A general basis of quoting by 
larger mills is $3.85 bulk for standard 
95 per cent and 20@30c higher for pat- 
ents. City mills and better established 
in'erior mills are quoting patent for mid- 
dle states shipment in cottons on basis 
vo. $4.25@4.30 bulk here. 

‘or eastern shipment, prices are gen- 
erilly on basis of $4.45@4.60, New York 
rile, for straights in jute. 

Clears are quiet, with most mills well 





solid ahead. Choice clears are held at 
$3.15@3.30, jute, Missouri River; sec- 
onds, $2.90@3.09. 


Cables are infrequent, but a moderate 
business is passing in clears with such 
mills as have them to offer. 

Practically nothing is being done in 
flour for new-crop shipment. Mills that 
were willing heavily to discount Septem- 
ber prices in new-crop flour sales are not 
now making offers.’ Perhaps a few 
would sell on basis of 80c wheat here, but 
in general the damage to the crop has 
served to shut off speculative tendencies 
among millers who formerly were will- 
ing to discount future grain prices. 

eed is quite slow in all positions. On 
spot there is a fair demand at about 
maintained prices. There is a fair cur- 
rent interest in July-August-September 
bran, but large dealers say the situation 
is top-heavy and have withdrawn bids. 

Wheat is in fair movement. Prices 
were 2¢ lower on the week, and a mill- 
ing mixture can be had today at 89@90c, 
Missouri River basis. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

rhe following table shows the flour 

output of all Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 69,600 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller: 


" Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

St WORE viibie Phekes ca cds 28,100 40 
COK PROVII sits ssc secs 38,100 55 
AP QD sbvsessibdiscd ski 18,800 27 
> VOREW GOP ac. ovesdsa sc 31,900 39 


RAINS HELP THE WHEAT 


tains, varying from fair showers to 
generous ones, fell in nearly every dis- 
trict of the Southwest last week. It 
rained in some part of the territory every 
day, and even those districts in’ south- 
western Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
from which the worst damage to wheat is 
reported, received moisture in amount 
greatly to offset the previous injury to 
the wheat by the drouth and high tem- 
peratures, 

By no means all of the wheat badly 
hurt by the adverse conditions of the past 
‘hree weeks will be saved, but, on the 
whole, much of the evil of 10 days to two 
weeks ago has been or will be recovered. 
Chis is true in particular of those dis- 
‘ricts of central western and central 
Kansas where the wheat had not yet been 
greatly damaged but was beginning to be 


affected by the heat and dry weather. 
Much of that wheat would have come into 
an alarming condition with continued ab- 
sence of rainfall, but with these rains it 
will realize all or a large part of its early 
May promise. 

The situation today is that extensive 
damage has been accomplished in all of 
southwestern Kansas. The wheat there 
was growing “on top of the ground.” 
There was no reserve subsoil moisture 
and the plant depended wholly upon 
timely rains. When these failed the 
wheat went back with surprising quick- 
ness.. That wheat is thin, prematurely 
developed and the yield will be light over 
a large part of that territory, which in- 
cludes some of the great wheat counties. 

Further north and east there had been 
more rain and the wheat was not in so 
serious condition, although beginning to 
show the effects of dry weather and the 
hot sun. In such territory the rains came 
in season to repair much of the injury 
wrought and to prevent further threat- 
ened damage. 

In the eastern, central and northern 
parts of the state the wheat has steadily 
maintained its splendid prospect and all 
of this territory is now practically cer- 
tain to yield bountifully. 

Taken as a whole, the rains have great- 
ly improved the prospect, apparently 
guaranteed a crop fully equal to that of 
a year ago and renewed the promise of a 
total closely approximating the record 
for the state. This is on the assumption 
of favorable future conditions. 

In Oklahoma, rains have been helpful 
but much damage was done beyond re- 
pair. Harvest is well under way in that 
territory and a surer estimate of the crop 
can be made after early yield reports be- 
come available. A letter received today 
by this department from the Weather- 
ford Milling Co. says that the yield there 
will average 12 bus, with a good berry. 

Nebraska almost throughout maintains 
its splendid promise both as to quality 
and quantity. 

Cutting, now under way in Oklahoma, 
will begin in southern Kansas this week 
and should be well under way over all of 
Kansas next week. 

SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 

The following table shows the flour out- 
put, as related to full grinding capacity, 
of about 50 representative mills of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
outside of Kansas City, as reported by 
the mills to the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ....... 185,580 113,520 61 
Week previous .. 187,500 111,527 59 
Te BD p's 06008 136,410 68,683 50 
Two years ago .. 140,400 67,861 48 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,690 bbls last week, 4,523 the week 
previous, 957 a year ago and 4,585 two 
years ago. 

Out of 44 mills reporting, 13 report 
domestic business good, 11 fair and 15 
slow and quiet. 

A few mills report greater activity in 
cable inquiries for new-crop quotations 
but say that the prices offered are con- 
siderably too low. A few sales of clear 
are reported, but most mills are sold up 
on this grade. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aetna Mill & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Baden-Viim Milling Co., Winfield. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 

Buhler Mill & levator Co., Buhler. 

Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons. 

Clyde Milling & Elevator Co., Clyde. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (6 mills). 

Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 


Plainville Mill & Elev. Co., Plainville. 
Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell. 
Security Flour Mill Co., Abilene. 
J. R. Soden, Emporia. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 
Wellington Milling & Elev. Co., Wellington. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 
Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

NEBRASKA 


Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

Updike Milling Co., Omaha. 

Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 

OKLAHOMA 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

Canadian Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 

El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 

Enid Mill & Elevator Co., Enid. 

Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher. 

Thomas Milling Co., Thomas. 
Weatherford Milling Co., Weatherford. 
NOTES 
The De Soto Milling Co., Olathe, Kan- 
sas, is completing a 25,000-bu addition to 

its storage capacity. 

George A. Aylsworth, of the Ayls- 
worth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas 
City, left last week for a fortnight’s trip 
through the East. 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, has been in the 
Southwest the past 10 days and repre- 
sented his company at the millers’ con- 
vention in Kansas City last week. 

F. E. Smith, sales-manager for the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, has resigned and accepted a po- 
sition as sales and assistant manager with 
the C. Becker Milling Co., Red Bud, III. 

Samuel Plant, St. Louis, C. F. Sparks, 
Alton, Ill, and E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 
Tenn., were among the millowners from 
the eastward who spent a day or two at 
last week’s convention of operative mill- 
ers. 

Arthur Kelley, of the Kelley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, is seriously ill of an in- 
testinal ailment. He was stricken quite 
suddenly a week ago and his condition is 
such as seriously to disturb the members 
of his family. 

A. L. Williamson, of the Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, who 
was here last week, says that wheat in 
that part of Kansas is in especially fine 
condition and that a very large crop now 
seems assured. 

Clyde W. Miller, of Taggart Bros. Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., was in Kansas City 
last week on his way to the Pacific Coast. 
He was accompanied by his wife and son, 
and will spend several weeks travelling 
for recreation in the West, returning by 
way of Canada. 

W. Peters, for several years head mill- 
er for the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co. and for two years past acting as 
superintendent for that plant and for the 
Cain Mill Co., Atchison, Kansas, has re- 
signed and accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the 2,000-bbl mill of J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Southwestern Missouri Millers’ 
Association last week combined its an- 
nual meeting with a two days’ outing in 
the Ozarks. The meetings were held at 
the Maine Clubhouse at Hollister, on the 
White River, in southern Missouri, and 
visits were made to various beauty spots 
and points‘of interest in the vicinity. 

Following the resignation of F. B. 
Miller, secretary of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association, the directors of the or- 
ganization have taken no action looking 
to securing another secretary. It is 
probable that the association will lie dor- 
mant for the present. Mr. Miller has 
become sales-manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Russell (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
just completing changes and installation 
of additional machinery to increase the 
capacity of its mill about 50 bbls per 
day. It is also building five re-enforced 
concrete storage tanks of 50,000 bus total 
capacity. H. E. Hanna, manager of the 
Russell company, writes that the wheat 
in that district promises a yield of about 
10 bus, with an excellent quality. 


The Gladney Milling Co. has been or-— 


ganized at Sherman, Texas, to operate 
the plant formerly owned by the Sher- 
man Mill & Grain Co. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 500 to 600 bbls, has 
been largely rebuilt since its purchase by 
the-present owners. S. S. Gladney, for- 
merly manager of the Wolfe City (Texas) 
Milling Co., is active manager. Frank 
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Kell and James C. Whaley, interested in 
several other Texas mills, are associated 
with Mr. Gladney. The latter has been 
succeeded at Wolfe City by T. S. Kelly, 
formerly Mr. Gladney’s assistant. 


Fred Wolf, of the Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood, Kansas, who was among the 
millers in town, says that he never saw 
wheat suffer wholesale damage as quick- 
ly as that in that part of Kansas in the 
past three weeks. ithout subsoil mois- 
ture, the plant simply withered down in 
the absence of showers. He thinks that 
wheat about Ellinwood will not average 
above five or six bushels. However, he 
says; there is much good wheat west. As 
indicating the spotted character of the 
wheat, Mr. Wolf’s father has a field of 
bottom land wheat near Ellinwood that 
stands three feet high, with a strong 
growth and long, full heads, which will 
yield 20 to 25 bus to the acre. It had 
subsoil moisture from the river. 





New Net Weight Law 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a notice calling 
attention to the hearings to be held dur- 
ing the week of June 9 in New York 
City to collect information for the for- 
mulation of regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the national net weight law, 
which was approved by the President, 
March 8, 1913. 

These hearings will be held in the 
rooms of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the seventh floor of the Custom-house, 
New York. 

The new law provides that a food 
product will be deemed to be misbranded: 

“If in package form, the quantity of 
the contents be not plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count; provided, however, that 
reasonable variations shall be permitted, 
and tolerances and also exemptions as to 
small packages .shall be established by 
rules and regulations made in accordance 
with the provisions of section three of 
this act.” 

All manufacturers of food products in 
package form are invited to present their 
views, preferably in the form of a writ- 
ten brief, supplementing this, if neces- 
sary, by oral statements. 

London Flour Imports 

The attached table shows the arrivals of 
flour in London on the steamships named 
between May 21 and 27, 1913: 

From St. John per ss. Kanawha— 


Bags Bags 

Powerful ...... 500 Famous ........ 500 
Daily Bread ... 500 Prairie Rose ... 476 
LeOtRealr .ccccce SOO GCORW -vicecsces 500 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
Battleship ..... oe eee 1.000 
Duluth Imp... } Oe. 0.52.6 0in 1,000 
Utopia Pat....| , 5o9q «(Otter Tail Best 1,000 
8 ee Pee 500 
VIOERS seccets Po Re ae 500 
Catemial .c.sees SOR EMtROM iccicecs 400 
Golden Thistle... 900 Gloriosa ....... 498 
WEES. vocccéese 999 

From Boston per ss. Anglian— 
Bixzota .ccccoce 3,000 Chandos ...... 1,999 
Superlative ....1,000 Bravado ....... 500 
May Blossom .. 1,000 Famous........ 1,800 
Manitoba ...... 1,000 Monarch ...... 500 
Pedestal ....... WOOO BOD ccvcccccs 500 
i. Teer 1,000 Empress ....... 500 
Crocker’s Best.. 350 Arlington ...... 1,000 
.. Serer 350 Union Jack 498 
“Re, Se” 2008066 ae -ae  2heeeeenes 1,000 
Mime Gete «2. FOO BOOP sccccivccs 1,000 
Tivo Top Supve.. 1,333 Kynos ......... 1,000 
BIGGS csccccses 300 

From Montreal per ss. Ausonia— 
Daily Bread ... 2,000 Maplemore .... 1,000 
Fein Fein ..... 500 Good Hope ... 500 
PP 500 Lifeguard ..... 1,000 
Pedestal ....... 1,250 Glenora ....... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Lake Michigan— 
Alexandra ..... 1,000 First Pref. .... 1,000 
Canada’s Best.. 1,600 Daily Bread ... 2,700 
War Horse .. 500 National ....... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Ultonia— 
Alderman ..... 500 Pyramid ....... 600 
Powerful ...... 500 Patent ........ 3,000 
Good Hove .... 600 Undoubted . 1,500 
Toronto Pride... 600 Famous ....... 1,494 
KEYROS .ccccccse 1,990 Frontenac ..... 590 
Pedestal ....... 1,760 Cedar:......... 590 
Masterful ..... 1,000 Hungarian 590 
Prairie King ... 500 Golden Era .... 490 
Queen of Roses. 400 


ss. Pomeranian— 
True Steel ..... 


From Montreal per 


Manitoba ...... 400 500 





At the eighth annual convention of the 
New Jersey Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Williard C. Cutter, of Trenton, was 
elected president; H. Eberwein, Pater- 
son, vice-president; W. Rudolvh, Ho- 
boken, treasurer; J. Wright, Paterson, 
secretary. Representation at meetings of 
the organization, in the past made up of 
delegates, will hereafter be composed of 
individual members. 
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The condition of the flour trade from 
a local standpoint is rather complex. In- 
terest centers to a great extent on quo- 
tations from the Southwest and the pos- 
sibilities of what the immediate future 
will bring forth. 

Within the week, quotations have shown 
almost a steady advance with each day’s 
news as to southwestern wheat conditions. 
It is safe to say that very little flour of 
the new offerings has been booked, and 
then only on a speculative basis. Today 
it would be difficult to find many millers 
in the hard winter territory who would 
contract for July-August delivery at less 
than $4@4.40, jute, Chicago, which val- 
ues are 15@25c above the low offerings a 
few days ago, when conditions on the new 
crop were more promising. 

With each offer from the Kansas and 
Oklahoma millers, the trade here appears 
inclined to await more definite knowledge 
as to the ultimate outcome of the wheat 
yield. Bookings show light transactions, 
nowhere near equal to those of a year ago 
at this time. 

An occasional offer is made of soft 
winter flour on the basis of new wheat, 
July-August delivery. It is stated that 
one of the local mills sold soft wheat pat- 
ents for export on the basis of $4, bulk, 
at the mills. As a rule the mills in the 
territory tributary to Chicago have quot- 
ed new patents at $4.30@4.40, jute, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Judging from the reports cur- 
rent, there have not been many sales of 
new flour. 

Certain mills in the Northwest ‘are 
making sales here very close to cost val- 
ues, largely top grades. This has had a 
tendency to make buyers bearish. Cer- 
tain middlemen have found a fair volume 
of trade, but bookings have been, and are 
at the moment, largely of spot flour and 
from contract supplies obtained at values 
lower than those now current. 

The city mills continue to be operated 
steadily, though not at full capacity. 

Millfeeds are offered more freely than 
a week ago. 

; THE FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was esti- 
mated at 18,750 bbls, or 61 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 16.000, or 48 per 
cent, the previous week, 17,500, or 51 per 
cent, in 1912, 16,250, or 45 per cent, in 
1911, and 18,750, or 61 per cent, in 1910. 

NOTES 

There was a sale of 35,000 bus No. 2 
hard wheat late Thursday for shipment 
from Omaha to Chicago. 

B. Frank Howard finds flour stocks in 
the United States, outside of Minneapolis, 
on June 1 to have been 640,000 bbls, a 
decrease of 83,000 in May. 

C. B. Pierce, prominent in the cash 
wheat trade of Chicago, left for the East 
at the close of the week to be absent a 
month at Boston and other New England 
points. 


Thomas Costello, recently appointed to 
succeed Samuel Smith as deputy Illinois 
grain inspector, died suddenly Friday 
morning at his home in Chicago, after 
three days illness, of pneumonia. 


Limited offerings of new wheat are be- 
ing made to cash houses in the Chicago 
trade from Kansas and Missouri points. 
The price for new No. 2 red wheat for 
shipment by July 20 is 1c over July 
contracts. 

Cancellation of wheat receipts by Chi- 
cago elevators were on a large scale the 
past week and it was thought that, if cars 
could be secured to move the wheat sold 


to Baltimore, total stocks in Chicago 
might be reduced 750,000 bus or over for 
the week. 

F. B. Theodore Kipp, who some years 
ago held the controlling interest in a corn 
mill at Cragin, a suburb of Chicago, is 
to build a 200-bbl mill and a 2,500-ton 
alfalfa mill at Townsend, Mont. Mr. 
Kipp has for several years been engaged 
in oat milling in Iowa. 

George H. Sidwell, who of late has 
been engaged in the grain business in 
Chicago, died at his home Wednesday at 
the age of 82. Mr. Sidwell was several 
years ago a Chicago miller, having acted 
as superintendent of the old Michigan 
Flour Mills, located in the early days at 
Sixteenth and State streets. 


The entertainment committee of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago met Thurs- 
day of last week and perfected plans for 
a day’s outing of the members and their 
families. The date set is Wednesday, 
June 18, and the outing will be at the 
Ravenswood Golf Club. A ball game will 
be the feature of the morning programme. 


J.C. Murray, of The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, returned the middle of last 
week from an automobile trip over Kan- 
sas. He said: “There is much good wheat 
that will improve with favorable weather 
before harvest, and I think the increased 
acreage will largely offset the damage 
today. Wheat around Wichita will be 
cut in 10 days. The outlook for oats is 
poor.” 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, started this week on an extend- 
ed campaign for trade with the local 
housewives through its Chicago distribu- 
tors. Thousands of homes have received 
letters direct from the Minneapolis office 
as to the quality and value of Occident 
flour. It is understood a number of sales- 
men from Minneapolis are to cover the 
trade for the time being. 

The officers and local committee having 
charge of the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the members of the Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association, which 
convenes in Chicago Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week at Hotel Sherman, look 
for a very liberal attendance. The pro- 
gramme calls for two complete days of 
business sessions, with entertainment for 
the visiting members and their families 
late in the afternoons and evenings. 


A new feature for Chicago grain trad- 
ers to consider was brought to notice late 
in the week by messages from St. Louis. 
It is said that, owing to the insurance 
tangle in Missouri, the grain carriers 
there will be slow to accumulate stocks 
from the new wheat crop. One message 
to a Chicago grain house said much of 
the early run of wheat will have to be 
passed up to Chicago because of difficulty 
in securing the usual insurance. 


There was a gradual hardening of cash 
wheat prices on the Chicago market the 
latter half of the week. The largest ship- 
ping sales of wheat for the month were 
closed Thursday, amounting to 550,000 
bus, the greater part of it hard winter 
wheat for a Baltimore export house 
which was filling out large cargoes sold 
to Portugal. The day following, the bid 
price for No. 1 northern wheat was i%c 
over July contracts, compared with a 
discount of 4c under that month the 
day previous. 





Advances in rates on bituminous coal 
from southern Illinois to points west of 
the Mississippi River, particularly in 
Towa, averaging about 18 per cent, have 
been held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be unreasonable, and were 
ordered reduced. 





John Early, manager for two years of 
the mill at Sundance, S. D., has gone to 
Whitewood, S. D. 


MILWAUKEE 
Flour prices last week were 5c lower. 
Milwaukee millers quoted choice city 


brands of hard spring wheat patent at - 


$5.10@5.30 in wood. Business was fair, 
orders coming in moderately well from 
the East and middle states. There was 
some inquiry from buyers who had been 
out of the market for some time, and all 
look for an improvement before long. 
Trade with near-by points was fair and 
the business showed an improvement over 
the previous week. Millers look for 
steady prices, with demand fairly good. 

Clears were in excellent demand; prices 
were held firm at $3.90@4.10 in jute. 
Millers are sold ahead and have plenty 
of loading orders on hand to last for the 
next two weeks. The domestic trade took 
care of the output, paying satisfactory 
prices. 

Shipping directions came in quite free- 
ly on patent, and all mills were able to 
ship the average amount of flour. There 
are practically no accumulations; stocks 
are being reduced materially. 

Foreigners were in the market with 
bids that were in line, but on account of 
the oversold condition on clear no busi- 
ness was done. Millers look for good 
trade from foreigners as soon as they 
catch up with their orders. 

Kansas straights were steady. Prices 
were unchanged and quoted at $4.10@ 
$4.20 in cotton. Business was only fair. 
Most of the bakers are supplied, but 
some of the small shops bought in a small 
way. 

Rye flour was slow; prices unchanged 
and quoted at $3.55@3.65 for standard 
city blended brands in wood, while coun- 
try blends were offered at $3.15 for dark 
and $3.25@3.30 for white, in jute. The 
demand was moderate for pure at $3.65, 
jute. Trade was light with the East and 
middle states, while state and local busi- 
ness just fair. The decline in the cash 
market held buyers off. 

The local flour business was better than 
the week previous. Jobbers all report a 
fair trade in spring patent and clears, 
while Kansas flours were slow. 

The millfeed market was strong; prices 
unchanged. Buying was general and the 
week’s business was good. Millers were 
able to place all manufactured, and some 
are sold ahead for the next 10 days. The 
demand was good for prompt shipment, 
but feed for June and first half of July 
was slow. Buyers were skeptical about 
buying for future and took only what 
they had orders for. The best demand 
was for heavy feeds. The output is small 
and no difficulty was found in placing all 
manufactured. Receipts from northwest- 
ern country mills were light, while noth- 
ing was received from the Southwest. 
Hominy feed was in light demand. Buy- 
ers dropped out of the market, and ship- 
pers say that they have considerable at 
seaboard. Foreigners have sufficient for 
the present, and indications point to 
lower market. Feed at eastern junction 
points was in good demand and satisfac- 
tory prices were obtained for anything 
held east of Buffalo. 

The state trade in millfeed was slow. 
Buyers held off, having plenty on hand 
to meet immediate wants. There was some 
buying in mixed cars with flour, but 
trade generally was slow. All grades were 
neglected. The demand will in all prob- 
ability be light for some time. Screenings 
were again slow, and only the best were 
salable. 

Choice blue-stem milling wheat was in 
good demand at a decline of Ic for the 
week, Millers were liberal buyers of 
choice, but neglected the low-grades. 
Shippers bought off-grades for chicken 
feed. Stocks on hand are fair. Top 
price paid for No. 1 northern was 96c. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were 
83 wheat, 154 corn, 205 oats, 242 barley 
and 37 rye. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 
13,098 bbls last week, representing 55 per 
cent of capacity. The previous week, 
mills with a capacity of 22,800 bbls 
turned out 15,096, or 68 per cent. A year 
ago, mills with a capacity of 45,000 bbls 
turned out 18,096, or 40 per cent. 


NOTES 
Flour stocks in Milwaukee on June 1 


were 64,530 bbls. A year ago there were 
48,750, and two years ago 49,203. 


The flour production for the month of 
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May was 80,380 bbls, against 66,212 last 
month, A year ago Milwaukee ills 
turned out 89,192 bbls. 

P. P. Donahue, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, _pur- 
chased a membership on the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week. 

James A. Bryden, one of the oldest 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce and president from 1900-1901, 
is not expected to live. Mr. Bryden was 
operated on last week and is in a serious 
condition. 

The midsummer meeting of members 
of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Associ:- 
tion is to be held July 25 and 26. \ 
canvass by mail as to where the meeting 
is to be held is now being taken among 
the members. H. N. Witson. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 9. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 

Duluth-Superior mills find buyers |) 
be showing more interest, and durin 
last week their sales of flour to domest « 
buyers were moderately increased. ‘T) 
improved demand was attributed to «i: - 
creasing stocks in bakers’ and jobber. 
hands and need of replenishment fer 
pressing requirements. Some sales were 
made through acceptance of offers |) 
buyers made possible by the decline 
wheat. Shipping directions are sati.- 
factory. 

More bids are coming from importer:, 
and in this respect the foreign situation 
shows improvement. No sales were madi, 
however, importers’ bids being 6@9d ti 
low. 

Some inquiry for durum wheat flour 
was also noted, but the high prices ask«| 
prevented new bookings. The supply of 
durum wheat is small and the high prices, 
keeping the market stiff, restrict busines. 

Rye flour is being taken in sufficiei\| 
quantity to absorb the output of the loci! 
mill. Sales made are nearly all for cur- 
rent needs, not much being taken for 
future shipment. 

The Duluth-Superior mills last week 
made 16,825 bbls of flour, or 47 per cen! 
of capacity, against 8,320 bbls, or 23 per 
cent, the week previous, and 11,600 bbls, 
or 33 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed has a firm undertone, thoug!: 
not much business is passing. The su))- 
ply is limited. The strength of coarse 
grains is an _ influencing factor ii 
strengthening millfeed. 


NOTES 


Corn is beginning to arrive in moderat: 
volume. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Ames-Brook 
Co., grain exporters, is in New York. 

A. D. Goodman, manager of the Du 
luth Universal Mill Co., is in Minneapoli 

Receipts of domestic grain are holdin: 
up well and running far ahead of las‘ 
year. The movement of bonded grain i 
practically over. 

Minneapolis visitors on the Duluth E» 
change last week were J. F. Fraser, ). 
W. Smith, Walter C. Poehler, L. N. Rit 
ter and J. P. Hennessy. 

Durum wheat has gained the past wee 
on No. 1 northern, now selling at 3%, 
above the latter; a week ago it was onl 
15%c above. Very little is arriving an: 
the situation is strong. 

Grain last week moved more freel 
eastward by lake, and stocks decrease 
1,400,000 bus. Nevertheless, they sti’ 
aggregate 14,240,000 bus. A year ag 
stocks aggregated 6,109,000 bus. 

Foreigners show little or no interes 
in wheat, and export business is ver 
dull. Practically the same situation ex 
ists as to the demand from eastern mill: 
They are indifferent and are taking ver: 
little grain. 

Cash No. 1 northern wheat is un 
changed at July price. No. 1 flaxsee: 
has advanced ¥%c, now selling at ¥, 
over July. Oats and rye have droppe: 
lc; barley is unchanged for top grade 
and is 4c lower on poorer grades. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth t 
Buffalo, is held at 2c bu by the line boat 
which are taking most of the shipment 
However, corentl outside boats accepte:' 
1%4¢ last week. Line boats are movin- 
most of the tonnage, for the reason tha 
it is chiefly going out in small lots. Cor 
ditions are very quiet. 

F. G. Cartson. 

Duluth, Minn., June 9. 
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Last week showed little improvement 
in the flour demand. The advancing 
wheat market put buyers’ and millers’ 
views further apart regarding price than 
they have been for some little time. Mill- 
ers were firm in prices asked; in only a 
few cases would buyers pay the advance, 
and then only because they needed the 
flour. 

Owing to the advances asked, especial- 
ly for hard wheat flours, buyers have re- 
frained from making inquiries and bids 
on new wheat flours. Most buyers seem 
to be of the opinion that crop reports re- 
ceived from the Southwest are very much 
exaggerated. They believe that by as- 
suming a waiting policy they will be able 
to buy their requirements for August and 
September shipment around the figures 
asked by mills some time back, when the 
good crop reports were received. Some 
of the larger buyers bought at that time 
a fair-sized quantity but not their full 
requirements for the next 60 or 90 days. 

Prices generally have advanced the last 
week or 10 days 10@l5c per bbl for 
prompt shipment and 20@25c for July 
and August shipment from the bottom 
prices quoted for these months last week. 

Before crop damage reports were re- 
ceived, there was a fair demand for hard 
wheat clears, especially of good quality, 
at advancing prices of 10@1l5c per bbl, 
but offerings, especially of the good qual- 
ity .of clear, were light and hardly suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. 

Business done for export was practi- 
cally nil and inquiries received were few 
and far between, as foreigners’ views 
were entirely out of line with local mill- 
ers’ ideas. A small volume of business 
was done to Latin-American ports. 

The demand has been very light and 
mostly local for all kinds of feed at easier 
prices. Millers and jobbers are apart in 
their ideas of price on both prompt and 
forward deliveries. What little business 
was done is small and sales were only 
made where buyers needed the feed. 





WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Conditions of the growing crop through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois are 
everything that could be desired. The 
middle of the week, rain fell in fair 
quantities over the entire wheat belt and 
sections that were sorely in need of rain 
were greatly benefited. With continued 
favorable weather, harvest will begin in 
some sections within the next two weeks 
and a banner crop is practically assured 
from both states. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending June 7 was 19,600 
bbls, representing 48 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 18,800, or 32 per cent, 
the previous week, 11,500, or 27 per cent, 
a year ago, and 17,800, or 42 per cent, in 
1912, Outside mills the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis made 30,100 bbls 
of flour, representing 51 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 37,500, or 60 per 
cent, the previous week, 30,800, or 52 per 
cent, a year ago, and 27,000, or 49 per 
cent, in 1912, 


NOTES 

_August Rump, flour inspector, reports 
13,371 bbls of flour inspected at St. Louis 
for May, 1913. Stocks of flour June 1, 
1913, were 67,770 bbls, compared with 
ae May 1, 1913, and 61,840 June 1, 

The following millers were on ’change 
last week: George Schurmann, Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, Ill; Wil- 
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liam E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, 
Ill; A. B. Hammel, Trenton (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co; A. J. Koenigsmark, Koenigsmark 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill; C. H. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

J. S. Flautt has resigned his position 
as sales-manager of the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co. and has become connected 
with the Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, 
Mo. Mr. Flautt assumes the new posi- 
tion on June 15. Before becoming affili- 
ated with the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
Mr. Flautt was for many years with the 
Aug. J. Bulte Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and is well known among the flour buy- 
ers throughout the United States and the 
Continent. 

The El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has contracted with the Jos. F. 
Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron Works Co. 
for all the additional grain storage to 
meet its present requirements. The stor- 
age is to be of the regulation Wangler 
type steel grain storage tanks and will 
occupy all the available ground space at 
its mill in El Reno, Okla. Besides this, 
the Wangler company has under con- 
struction a number of other steel grain 
storage tanks in various parts of the 
country. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Flour conditions showed improvement 
last week, and although the trade did not 
take hold in large quantities, neverthe- 
less a satisfactory car-lot business was 
done for June-July shipment. Buyers 
who have been looking for a further de- 
cline in values, were more in the market 
last week, as their stocks were depleted 
and it was necessary to put in orders to 
cover their wants for the next 30 days. 
Many purchased old wheat flour for 
July-August shipment at values fully 5 
@10c per bbl above quotations prevailing 
a week ago. Oklahoma mills were offer- 
ing new wheat flours first half July ship- 
ment at $3.90@4 per bbl for 95 per cent 
patents in cotton sacks. These values 
were 10@1l5c per bbl above buyers’ views 
and very little business was put through. 
Kansas mills were asking $4.25@4.40 tor 
high patents, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
June-July shipment, and were offering 
new wheat flour for last half July ship- 
ment at 20@30c under old wheat values, 
ranging around $3.95@4.10 for high pat- 
ents. Straights, old wheat, were quoted 
at $4.10@4.15, while clears commanded 
$3.60@3.70. 

There was not much demand for north- 
western flours, prices being much above 
buyers’ views. Mills reduced quotations 
5c per bbl from last week and were quot- 
ing high patents for June shipment at 
$4.65@4.70, basis cotton sacks. July was 
offered at $4.70@4.75. North Dakota 
brands were quoted at 5@10c per bbl 
under Minneapolis values, and several 
cars were placed on a basis of $4.60, im- 
mediate shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in light 
demand, although some sales were made 
to cover first of the month orders. 
Prices were in line with values asked 
week previous, although some mills were 
ready to cut values 10c per bbl to move 
goods. Quotations from Illinois and In- 
diana range around $4.90@5 for high pat- 
ents. Straights were quoted at $4.80@ 
4.90; extra fancy, $4.55@4.65; clears, 
$4.30@4.40. 

Spot quotations were put up 5@10c per 
bbl by jobbers in sympathy with mill of- 
ferings. Stocks show a marked decrease, 
with arrivals light. Prices follow, basis 
98-Ib cotton or 140-Ib jute bags: hard 
winter wheat patents, $4.35@4.50; 
straights, $4.15@4.30; clears, $3.75@3.85. 
Hard spring wheat patents, $4.90@5; 
straights, $4.65@4.75; clears, none of- 
fered. Soft winter wheat patents, $5.10 
@5.15; straights, $4.85@4.95; extra fancy, 
$4.60@4.65; clears, $4.25@4.35. 


Millfeed values remain unchanged, 
with prices holding their own. The de- 
mand was fair to good. A few cars were 
placed for immediate shipment to cover 
the wants of those whose stocks were ex- 
hausted. Soft winter wheat mills were 
asking $1.04@1.08 for bran. Oklahoma 
and Kansas values were irregular, rang- 
ing $1.05@1.07. Spot quotations follow, 
basis 100-lb burlaps: soft wheat bran, 
$1.08@1.10; hard wheat bran, $1.07@ 
1.08; shorts, $1.25@1.27. 

Corn prices are steady, and if anything 
are up ¥%c per bu over last week. The 
demand was Strictly confined to cover 
local and Cuban wants, export bids being 
out of line. No. 2 yellow is now held at 
641/,@65c per bu. 

Wheat was in fair demand, and some 
sales were made at 96c per bu, first half 
of June shipment. Clearances were 360,- 
000 bus for the week. On today’s close, 
exporters were asking 94@95c for new 
wheat, first half of July loading. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Porto Rico, 246 sacks flour and 1,451 
packets rice; Hamburg, 80,000 bus wheat, 
2,090 sacks flour and 3,437 sacks hominy 
feed; Antwerp, 80,000 bus wheat; Ha- 
vana, 700 sacks flour and 700 sacks corn; 
Liverpool, 1,000 sacks flour; Manchester, 
50,000 bus wheat; Puerto Cortez, 1,114 
sacks flour; Rotterdam, 100,000 bus 
wheat and 8,000 sacks flour; London, 
9,107 sacks flour. 

Prices of cottonseed products advanced 
25ec and are as follows, per ton of 2,240 
Ibs: choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, $28.50; prime, 71% per cent 
ammonia, $27.50; choice cottonseed meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, $31.25; prime, 71, 
per cent ammonia, $30. 

Exports: Antwerp, 3,361 sacks cotton- 
seed meal. 


NOTES 


H. T. Lawler, of the H. T. Lawler 
Milling Co., Bryan, Texas, was in New 
Orleans several days. 

Total exports of wheat from Sept. 1, 
1912, to June 1, 1913, through the port 
of New Orleans, amounted to 13,295,544 
bus, corn 3,840,877, and 373,902 bus oats. 
Exports for month of May, 1913, were 
1,240,000 bus wheat. 

Attorneys for the state board of Itealth 
on June 4 applied to the Supreme Court 
for writs of certiorari, prohibition and 
mandamus directed to Judge J. G. Baker, 
in case of State vs. A. Blaum, charged 
with failure to properly wrap bread. ‘The 
point raised by the application is whether 
or not the sanitary code of the state 
board of health is such a body of laws 
that the court may take judicial cogni- 
zance without the necessity of introduc- 
ing them in evidence. In the lower court, 
Blaum was found guilty and fined $25 or 
to spend 20 days in jail. The attorney 
for the Master Bakers’ Association took 
an appeal and contended that the charge 
had not been proven, and that the sani- 
tary code should have been fully in evi- 
dence. The higher court remanded the 
case and the mandamus was the outcome. 
Under the Louisiana laws the city ordi- 
nances and private laws are not cog- 
nizable by the court. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 

New Orleans, La., June 9. 


BUFFALO 


There is very little comfort for the 
miller in present market conditions, and 
less prospects of any material improve- 
ment until buyers cease to believe wheat 
is going lower or a settlement of the 
tariff measure is in sight. The mills are 
running slowly and complain of a lack 
of new orders, even of the rush kind; 
also that shipping directions are only fair 
on old bookings, which are running lower 
daily. Unless there is a change in the 
situation the mills will be forced to eur- 
tail production still further. Patents, as 
has been the case for some time, are 
dragging, no buying ahead, while clears 
keep cleaned up closely. Considerable 
more business could no doubt be done if 
the mills would meet bids halfway. The 
low figures at which buyers say they can 
purchase clears from other mills, quality 
just as good, is amazing, but they come 
back and take a car or two just the same. 

Some export inquiry, but far too low 
to expect anything being done. 

Rye flour continues firm for fancy 
pure, and there is a steady, good de- 
mand, 
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Millfeeds have again worked a little 
lower, although the price looks reason- 
able to the trade. Canadian bran and 
middlings are being offered freely and 
buyers are able to get all they want at 
$19.25@19.50 for bran, and $19.75@20 
for middlings, track, Buffalo, all charges 
paid. The only trouble with Canadian 
feed is that some buyers are particular 
at this season of the year, having had 
some experience in heating bran and 
middlings from Canadian mills. The 
stuff, however, is being taken in liberal 
quantities, mostly for shipment to east- 
ern points. The mills here are largely 
sold ahead and really not in market, al- 
though there were offerings of shipment 
within 10 days at $19 for bran and $20 
for middlings. Some choice feeds of both 
kinds were held 50c@$1 per ton higher. 

Corn-meal feed was in better demand 
last week and at higher prices. Hominy 
feed in light supply and strong. Gluten 
feed $1 ton higher, with the trade well 
filled up. Cracked corn in fairly good 
demand and firmer. Oil meal steady and 
trade fair. Cottonseed meal stronger 
and offerings only fair. 

Buckwheat was offered at $1.45 per 
100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Millet seed is 
quoted at $1.85 per 100-lb sacks, track, 
Buffalo. Rolled oats quiet and firm. No 
offerings of oat hulls. A sale of a car 
of oat feed was reported at $12.35 in 
100-lb sacks, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

With all the mills running, the output 
for the week was 79,800 bbls, represent- 
ing 58 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 72,200, or 52 per cent, the previous 
week, and 72,100, or 52 per cent, a year 
ago. 

NOTES 

The Acme Milling Co., at Olean, N. 
Y., is constructing a three-story ware- 
house, in connection with its mill. 

Carloads of No. 1 northern Duluth 
wheat sold in this market last week at 
26¥%4c under the price a year ago. 

", F. Henry, manager of the Wash- 
urn-Crosby mills at Buffalo, was at his 
desk Saturday after a two months’ trip 
in Europe. 

Shipments by the Erie Canal since the 
opening have been 188,000 bus of grain. 
Rates have settled to 414,c on wheat and 
2%,¢ on oats from Buffalo to New York. 

One of the Mutual Line steamers last 
week arrived with 1,081 tons of screen- 
ings from Fort William. The lot is held 
in bond, but it is understood it will be 
sold here. 

The steamer Northern King, of the 
Mutual Line, last week brought from 
Fort William 14,800 sacks of bran and 
middlings, besides 9,600 160-lb sacks of 
oats, the latter for shipment to the West 
Indies, said to be for seed. 

The new power plant of the H. Ditt- 
linger mills, at New Braunfels, Texas, is 
in operation, running the old mill. The 
new mill will be started next week. This 
plant was constructed by the A. E. Bax- 
ter Engineering & Appraisal Co., of 
Buffalo. 

Secretary Pond, of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, and F, A. McLellan, will at- 
tend the meeting of the Council of Grain 
Exchanges at Cincinnati June 16-17, as 
voting delegates and will also represent 
Buffalo at the Ohio Grain Dealers’ and 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ meeting at 
the same place. 

Walter J. Douglass, at one time super- 
intendent of the Mutual Transit Co., and 
who later formed the vessel agency of 
Douglass & Co., of Cleveland, died in 
California June 1, and was buried here 
on June 5. Mr. Douglass was only 38 
years of age, but became prominent in 
marine circles early in life and had many 
friends in Buffalo, as well as at other 
lake ports. 

The total receipts of Canadian grain 
at this port from the opening of naviga- 
tion to May 31, as compared with 1912 
for the same time, are disappointing. A 
much larger volume of business was ex- 
pected than is shown by the following 
table. : 









1913 1912 1911 
Wheat .... 12,412,039 17,237,726 4,031,461 
Oats .c..0- 1,775,031 2,663,919 262,854 
Barley .... 357,361 846,701 195,000 
Flaxseed .. 1,857,447 391,605 102,414 
Totals .. 16,401,878 21,139,951 4,591,739 


E. BaNnGasser. 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 9. 
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The general opinion is that an improve- 
ment in the demand for flour is not likely 
to occur, during the next few weeks at 
least. Here and there an optimist is to 
be found, but it is evident that the trade 
will continue to buy from hand to mouth 
until an incentive arises sufficiently 
strong to change this policy. During the 
past week the business consummated was 
negligible in quantity, and represented 
urgent needs for scattered users. Prices 
have not changed from those of a week 
ago, excepting in rare instances, where 
small concessions were made in the hope 
of stimulating demand. Such efforts were 
fruitless. There is a determination mani- 
fest to await the new-crop flour. 

It was thought that, -with the com- 
mencement of harvest in the extreme 
Southwest, significant offers of new flour 
would come to hand. However, this was 
not the case. A short time ago there was 
some new Kansas flour sold here at a low 
price, but the price it brought is not a 
criterion, the bearishness of the sellers 
resulting in a practical sacrifice of the 
flour. 

Stocks of flour in retailers’ hands are 
light. Their attitude in buying for a 
short time ahead has one favorable ele- 
ment, however, i.e., giving a good founda- 
tion for a revival of the demand when the 
trade sees fit to enter the market. It has 
been asserted that there is very little 
distress flour around, and the belief pre- 
vails that New York stocks are only mod- 
erate, but there are some dealers who 
seem to experience difficulty in selling 
unsound stuff on hand. Low-grades are 
not in demand, although discounts at 
which they are being offered would ordi- 
narily be attractive. Seemingly, this apa- 
thetic inquiry can be attributed to the 
belief that new-crop flour will be had on 
a relatively better basis. 

Although small concessions by flour 
holders fail to entice buyers, it is only 
fair to say that mills are reluctant sell- 
ers. There does not seem to be any forc- 
ing of flour on the market. The attitude 
of the milling interests is the cause of 
comment at certain centers, where it is 
claimed that with the good crop outlook, 
and the disturbance over the tariff, mills 
ought to be more willing to sell. 

EXPORT SITUATION 

Flour houses doing an export business 
report that the interest of foreigners at 
this time is limited. Buying of wheat 
for the account of European concerns 
has also subsided. The shipments of 
wheat and flour from week to week con- 
tinue of substantial proportions, but rep- 
resent sales consummated some time ago. 
It is noteworthy that the last week’s ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from the United 
States and Canada as given by Brad- 
street’s totaled more than 7,500,000 bus, 
against 5,900,000 for the same week a 
year ago. The week’s exports were the 
largest since August, 1901. 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE ANNUAL 

The annual election took place this 
week on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. There was no opposition ticket 
placed in the field. John Aspegren was 
re-elected president, J. Ward Warner 
vice-president, E. C. Rice treasurer, and 
A. Romer trustee of the gratuity fund. 
New members on the board of managers 
are A. C. Field, J. Gledhill, C. E. Casidy 
and A. T. Sparkes. 


DEATH OF HARRY RANKIN 


As reported in these columns last week, 
Harry Rankin died at his home in Go- 
shen,- N. Y., Sunday, June 1, in his 
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fiftieth year. He was born at Lawrence, 
Kansas, June 3, 1863, and has been for 
many years more or less intimately con- 
nected with the milling and grain trade. 
The funeral was from his late residence 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. 

Mr. Rankin entered the insurance busi- 
ness at Lawrence, Kansas, in 1884, but 
in 1890 moved to Kansas City, where he 
became allied with the grain trade by in- 


The Late Harry Rankin 


suring grain throughout’ the United 
States and specializing in surplus lines of 
insurance. 

In 1898 Mr. Rankin began to organize 
the first reciprocal underwriting associa- 
tion, of which he was manager, and which 
specialized on insuring lumber manufac- 
turers and flour millers. 

His first venture in the milling busi- 
ness was his connection with the Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, and later with the mills of the 
Aug. J. Bulte Milling Co., Kansas City. 

On account of ill health, resulting in a 
general physical breakdown, he retired 
from active business in 1903, since which 
he has spent most of his time on his stock 
farm at Goshen, N. Y. Mr. Rankin 
leaves a wife and three sons. 


NOTES 

E. A. Goshaw has purchased the flour 
and feed business of O. E. Baker, Utica, 
i 

The Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, N. 
Y., will rebuild its plant, which recently 
burned. 

George A. Aylsworth, of tthe Ayls- 
worth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas 
City, was in New York last Saturday. 
‘Charles A. Greenlee, secretary Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
spent last week visiting the eastern mar- 
kets. 

William K. Martenis has recently in- 
corporated his business, with a capital 
of $25,000. The incorporators are W. K., 
C, J. and G. H. Martenis. 

John F. Harrison, manager of the 
flour-milling machinery department of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was 
a caller at this office last week. 

Winter straights are still very firm. 
Offerings are light and buyers’ offers are 
about 10@15c under mill prices, which 
ranged last week $4.75@4.90, wood. 

David ay gn recently at his home, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in his ninetieth year. 
For more than 40 years he was a miller 
and merchant at Canajoharie, N. Y., and 
one of the pioneers in the manufacture 
of buckwheat flour by the roller process. 





While old Kansas straights are being 
held firmly at $4.35@4.50, jute, in the 
face of light buying, new Kansas straights 
have been sold here during the past week 
in limited quantities at $4.25, jute. Buy- 
ers seem to be confident of lower mar- 
kets and are not inclined toward taking 
on any lines. 

John Hoffer, president of the John 
Hoffer Flouring Mill Co., Steelton, Pa., 
died at his home there recently in his 
eighty-third year. Up to about a year 
ago he took an active part in the busi- 
ness affairs of his company. He was 
greatly respected in his section of Penn- 
sylvania for his many charitable acts. 

The Standard Milling Co. has set aside 
$67,935 as a special fund for retirement 
of preferred stock, being 1 per cent of 
the amount outstanding, and will receive 
offers up to 3 p. m., June 13, for the pur- 
chase of such amount of stock as that 
sum will cover. Stock offered and ac- 
cepted must be delivered by 3 p. m., 
June 17. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of Samuel 
Braun, dealer in flour, 226 Henry Street, 
New York, recently filed, show liabilities 
of $24,258 and nominal assets of- $35,000 
in uncollectible accounts. Among the 
creditors are N. S. Munger, $3,220; Lu- 
betkin Bros., $1,600; Wyoming Valley 
Milling Co., $1,700; Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., $1,100; Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., $1,030. 





BOSTON 

There is no question but that spring 
wheat millers are looking for business 
and willing to make liberal concessions 
in prices in order to obtain it. Despite 
the open firmness shown, many are offer- 
ing their product at 10@15c under open 
quotations, and even at reduced prices 
have met with little encouragement. 

First-class spring wheat country pat- 
ents were offered last week at $4.45@4.50 
in bulk, equivalent to $4.85@4.90 in wood. 
These flours compared favorably with 
some of the Minneapolis trade brands. 
With Minneapolis patents held 40@45c 
per bbl above these quotations, it can be 
seen that the amount of business placed 
must of necessity be small. 

Stocks of flour carried by jobbers and 
distributors are moderate and show some 
decrease from a month ago, but the 
amount on hand seems large enough to 
meet all demands. Buyers seem con- 
tented to allow stocks to work down to 
a low point, only replenishing when it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to keep up 
assortments. They are all looking for a 
much lower market to prevail and are 
waiting for it to rule around $4.75 in 
sacks for standard patents before re- 
plenishing their depleted stocks. 

A range of $5.30@5.40 in wood is quot- 
ed for Minneapolis trade patents, but it 
is impossible to do business at this range. 
Spring wheat country patents in wood 
are ottered at $4.80@5.15, with $5 an out- 
side selling price. 

Spring wheat first clears are in mod- 
erate demand, with the market a shade 
lower. About $3.75@4.15 is the range 
asked, the outside quotation being for 
fancy flours. 

Owing to the recent reports of serious 
damage to the wheat crop in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, hard winter wheat patents are 
firmly held at a range of $4.40@4.75 in 
sacks. While these show more strength 
than other grades, the demand is no bet- 
ter. 

Soft winter wheat flours show little 
change in prices from previous week. 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and New York 
patents are all held at $5.25@5.40, some 
fancy old-wheat Indiana and Michigan 
patents ranging up to $5.75. No demand 
of consequence. 

Winter wheat absolute straights are 
held at $4.90@5.25, only fancy com- 
manding the outside quotation. 

Winter clears are lower, being quoted 
about 10¢ per bbl less on the lower range, 
with a quiet demand. A range of $4.60@ 
5 is asked, the outside quotation being 
for fancy. 

NOTES 

The second annual outing of the Bos- 
ton Flour Club will be held June 21, not 
June 14 as previously reported, at Sun- 
taug Lake Inn. Field sports, with prizes, 
music, a good dinner and a generally 
good time is promised. 

The stock of flour in Boston on June 
1, as reported by the Boston Chamber of 
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Commerce, amounted to 51,927 bbls for 
domestic consumption, compared wit), 
60,456 May 1, and 51,670 a year agu. 
There were also on hand June 1 900 bbs 
for export account, making a total stock 
of 52,827 bbls, compared with 60,456 last 
month, 

A dinner given by the Chamber of 
Commerce to the officials of the Ham- 
burg-American Line and officers of the 
steamship Cincinnati, to signalize the i1- 
auguration of the new transatlantic pa,- 
senger service, was held Monday, June ?, 
at the Algonquin Club. Many promineit 
public and steamship officials and busi- 
ness men of Boston were in attendance. 

According to advices received froin 
Portland, Maine, the Grand Trunk Rai!- 
way is willing to at once lengthen pier., 
build new piers and immigration shecs, 
deepen docks and make Portland one of 
the greatest transatlantic steamship por's 
on the Atlantic Coast, provided assur- 
ance is given that the government wi!! 
dredge the harbor channel deeper in or- 
der that the largest liners may load ¢:- 
pacity cargoes. Louis W. DePass. 

Boston, Mass., June 9. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour did remarkably well last week, 
considering its handicaps, which includ::i 
lower wheat, the near approach of har- 
vest and a surfeit of tariff agitatio.. 
Spot wheat dropped 8c in this mark: | 
from Monday to Saturday, representi: » 
a move on the part of those interested » 
get rid of the premium on cash stuff ail 
making the difference between old ail 
new grain 9c per bu, against lic a week 
ago. Notwithstanding the decline in t 
raw material and the general dispositic 
of the trade to do nothing in the way «f 
buying until after harvest, flour, while 
lower, higher and unchanged in instance,, 
but mostly lower, was dealt in to an ex- 
tent which was really surprising under 
the circumstances, and a strange thing 
in connection with the business is the fact 
that the great bulk of it was done quietly 
and on private terms. 

Soft winters did not change much, 
most mills in this section are out of bus'- 
ness until the new crop and as offerin:s 
are too limited to cause any special pre 
sure on the market. Patent was quotc:l 
at $5@5.15, wood, with Ohio selling goo:| 
quality as low as the inside figure but 
with most dealers well supplied an 
holding off. Near-by straignt was u: 
changed at $4.60@4.75, wood, $4.35@4.5), 
cotton, or $4.25@4.40, bulk, and fair salv. 
were made at prices within the range ©! 
quotations. Ohio also disposed of som 
special offerings on private terms. Low 
grade, winter or spring, was not heard 0! 

Spring patent was held firm in the cas: 
of leaders, but the less pretentious offe: 
ings were generally down 10c or mor 
Something was done both in the good an: 
the ordinary, with stock around $4.7). 
cotton, probably leading in the transa: 
tions. Desirable seconds on spot wer 
obtainable as low as $4.30, cotton. Spriny 
clear was unchanged at $3.60@3.85, co! 
ton, with extra fine held higher and wit 
some inquiry for popular brands, whic! 
doubtless resulted in business. 

Kansas flour was easier at $4.60@4.7). 
wood, or $4.30@4.45, cotton, for the at 
tractive stencils from old wheat, but d 
mand and trading were nil, while new 
crop offerings remained conspicuous!: 
absent. 

City mills report some export busines 
in new-crop flour for July-August ship 
ment, mainly patent to the United King 
dom and at about 50c per bbl belo. 
current old-crop prices, but otherwise : 
quiet trade, with no change in quotation 
and no increase in production, 

Clearances of flour for the week wer: 
37,931 bbls; receipts, also principally fo 
shipment, 24,255. 

Ocean freights are lower, with engage 
ments moderate, and including severa 
full-cargo steamers. Quotations, per qr 
Liverpool, 2s; London, 2s; Glasgow, 2s 
Belfast, 2s 6d; Cardiff, 2s 6d; Leith, 2 
6d; Dublin, 2s 6d; Copenhagen, 2s 101/,d 
Antwerp, 2s 6d; Hamburg, 2s 64; Havr« 
3s; Rotterdam, 2s 6d; full cargo steam 
ers, berth terms, 2s 414d; Bremen, pe 
100 Ibs, 40 pfennigs. 


NOTES 


Baltimore shipped 34,286 bus rye t 
Rotterdam last week. 


Wheat-cutting began in lower Virgini« 
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midweek, with yield and quality most 
promising. : 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and mill- 
ers’ agent, is back from a visit to New 
York state. 

J. J. Hunniker, Amsterdam, Holland, 
and W. H. Maas, Chicago, were visitors 
to this market during the week. 

George W. Sparks, treasurer of the 
Lea Milling Co., Wilmington, Del., says 
his state will have a fair average crop of 
wheat. 

Marshall Hall, of the W. L. Green 
Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo., export- 
ers of grain via the Gulf, was in Balti- 
more early in the week. 

J. Nathaniel McCosh, southern repre- 
sentative of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., spent a few days at his 
home in Baltimore last week. 

President Gildea, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has appointed Harry S. Belt, 
Henry Snow and Charles H. Gibbs as the 
flour «uotations committee on ’change 
for the month of June. 

Receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 1 to 
June |, inclusive: flour, 794,463 bbls; 
wheat, 7.339,549 bus; corn, 19,345,311; 
oats, 3.094,000. Exports: fiour, 479,962 
bbls; wheat, 7,544,145 bus; corn, '18,508,- 
499; outs, 1,733,476. 

The Louis Miiller Co., grain exporters, 
has sold to Portugal during the last week 


or 10 days three cargoes of hard winter 
wheat. aggregating about 500,000 bus. 
The company is also doing considerable 
in northern and new-crop soft winter 
wheats with both the Continent and the 


United Kingdom. 

Charles Y. Hayward, of Procter, Gar- 
ratt, Marston, Ltd., large grain import- 
ers of Liverpool, England, was _ on 
‘change June 2 as the guest of local ex- 


porters. Mr. Hayward said he looked 
for « good business in new-crop Ameri- 
can wheats when the price got right. He 


had been to Kansas City and Chicago, . 


and left here for Philadelphia and New 
York. 
Charles A. Runkles, a miller of Mt. 


Airy, Md., was on ’change Friday and 
reported that the wheat in his section 
was in pretty bad shape. He said the 
plant in many cases had turned red, pre- 
sumably from frost, and that the heads 


were sinall and not well filled. He said, 
further, that some of the wheat which 
promised 30 bus to the acre three weeks 
ago would not produce over 10 bus. 

The fine new steamship Noorderdyk, 
the first of the three 10,000-ton freignht- 
ers to be built for the Holland-America 
Line between Baltimore and Rotterdam, 
arrived here on her maiden trip May 31. 
The Noorderdyk, built in England, mod- 
ern in-every particular and fitted with 
wireless, is 420 feet long, 54.6 feet beam 
and 31.3 feet deep, and on her way over 
developed as much as 1414 knots an hour, 
which is regarded as remarkable speed 
for a freighter of her size. The Noorder- 
dyk will be followed in June by the 
Uosterdyk and in July by the Westerdyk, 
and with these three ships the company 
plans a 10-day service between Baltimore 
and Rotterdam, with the intention of 
adding a fourth steamer if the business 
justifies it. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 

Baltimore, Md., June 9. 





ROCHESTER 


Che flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 15,200 bbls, of which 13,000 
Were spring wheat flour. This represent- 
ed 76 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 13,200, or 65 per cent, the previous 
week, and 11,600, or 56 per cent, a year 
ago, 

there was a general improvement in 
the flour market last week, and spring 
Wheat mills were able to increase their 
output materially. While no large lots 
Were sold, buyers taking only enough for 
iminediate requirements, more interest 
Was shown in spring wheat flours. In- 
quiries were received from eastern cus- 
tomers, country business seemed to pick 
up, and city sales were somewhat larger. 

Shipping directions were reported good, 
and in a few instances they were urgent. 
Most mills have sufficient on hand to keep 
them running at about the present rate 
for some time, although others reported 
a lack of shipping instructions. 

Spring wheat patents were firmly held, 
choice brands being quoted at $5.30 in 
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bbls, Boston. The lowest price offered 
the eastern trade was $5.25 in bbls, New 
England points. Practically all the 
business was put through at those figures. 

Spring clears were in good demand 
and prices were firm at $4.30@4.55 in 
bbls, Boston. Millers experienced little 
difficulty in placing all offered at the 
above figures. The demand was reported 
good from the domestic trade. 

Prices of winter straights continued 
high, millers asking $5.40 in bbls for 
most of their stock. One mill sold a good 
straight at $5.25 in wood, which was the 
low price. Outside trade was limited; 
buyers are of the apinion that lower 
prices will rule on flour after the large 
winter wheat crop is harvested. Old win- 


* ter wheat is closely cleaned up, and 


prices are high. 

Rye flour continued in good demand, 
its price being the lowest of any of the 
flours. Mills made sales at $4.10 per bbl, 
f.o.b. this station. The city trade was 
normal for this time of the year, while 
the outside demand was moderate. Gra- 
ham flour moved slowly at $5 per bbl. 

The millfeed market was firm under a 
good demand. Bran sold at $22@22.50 
per ton, Boston, while middlings brought 
as high as $25.50, Boston. Bran was in 
good demand for prompt shipment, while 
middlings moved better than recently. 
Most of the large eastern customers were 
making inquiries, and a fairly good busi- 
ness was done. Low-grade sold at $29.50 
per ton, jute, and $32 in wood, Boston. 
Rye feed also sold fairly well at $21 per 
ton. 


NEW YORK CROPS 


According to reports received by mill- 
ers, rains last week benefited growing 
crops. Wheat maintains its strong posi- 
tion, favorable weather helping it toward 
maturity. The condition of rye is re- 
ported generally unimpaired in New 
York state. 


NOTES 


Charles Seidel, representing J. A. 
Hinds & Co., left Rochester this week 
for an eastern trip. 


W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., has returned from an auto 
trip through the Berkshire Hills. 


The three-day trade excursion of the 
Chamber of Commerce members through 
this part of western New York last week 
was a great success, and plans are being 
made tor another trip. 


Another leak in the Erie Canal, near 
Bushnell’s Basin, the scene of last year’s 
disastrous break, caused a further delay 
in nayigation last week. The delay this 
spring has been seriously felt by ship- 
pers and receivers. 

R. J. Arxrns. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 9. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market developed no impor- 
tant change during the past week. Local 
jobbers and bakers were generally well 
supplied for near wants and demand was 
light, with transactions mostly in rela- 
tively cheap second-hand stocks. 

Sales of standard spring patent were 
reported at $4.60@4.80 per 196 lbs in 
wood, but mill limits in most cases were 
above the latter figure. For clear and 
straight there was very little demand, 
and prices were largely nominal at $3.80 
@4.15 for the former and at $4.35@4.50 
for the latter, both per 196 lbs in wood. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
dull at $4.20@4.50 per 196 lbs in sacks 
for straight. Soft winters were not in 
large supply, but demand was light and 
prices were weak to sell. Transactions 
were mostly in straight at $4.50@4.65 per 
196 lbs in wood. Patent was quoted at 
$4.85@5.40 in wood, but there was very 
little demand. 

The city mills report a dull trade and 
no important change in prices. 

NOTES 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
June 1 were 110,459 bbls, against 128,469 
on May 1 and 99,666 June 1, 1912. 

Among the visitors on ’change last week 
were E. L. Bartlett, grain dealer, of St. 
Louis, and Charles Y. Hayward, grain 
importer, of Liverpool. 

Samus S. Dantes. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 9. 
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There was very little change in the 
southeastern situation last week, buyers 
still taking only their immediate require- 
ments. Some of the mills were down for 
repairs, a few of the smaller ones for 
want of business, but the larger mills 
were able to make better than nalf-time. 
Specifications on contracts were reason- 
ably fair, and the situation, as a whole, 
was quite as good as could be expected 
under existing conditions, output being 
only slightly below the same period last 
year. 

Wheat-cutting has commenced in Ten- 
nessee, and with clear weather will be 
general over the state this week. With 
new wheat available at an early date at 
prices that will enable them to meet com- 
petition of hard wheat tiours, mills are 
closing up their old business as rapidly as 
possibie and preparing to regain that 
portion of their business which they lost 
the past season to hard: wheat mills. 

Stocks in the South are on a moderate- 
ly low basis, but are probably larger than 
at the close of the season last year, the 
excess consisting largely of hard wheat 
flours. The demand tor the soft variety 
is expected to be exceptionally good as 
soon as new flour is available for im- 
mediate shipment. In the meantime, for- 
ward sales amount to nothing, mills still 
refusing to discount the market and 
quote on a basis attractive to buyers. 


FLOUR AND MILLFEED 

Prices on soft wheat flours were easier 
again last week, due entirely to an effort 
by some of the mulls, with a surplus of 
wheat, to dispose of their holdings. 
Aside from the operations of these tew 
mills, the market was unchanged, busi- 
ness being limited to established brands. 

Sales made during the week were on 
substantially the folowing basis: best or 
short soft winter wheat patents, in cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Louisville, $5.25@5.80; stand- 
ard or regular patents, $4.85@5.10, main- 
ly $5; long patents, 10@20c under stand- 
ard; half patents, 40@80c under stand- 
ard, 

There was not much change in the price 
of hard and spring wheat flours, but 
there was a firmer tone to the market. 
Local buyers are bearish in their views 
and are buying in a limited way. Prices: 
hard winter wheat patents, in jutes, de- 
livered Nashville, $4.40@4.55; spring 
wheat patents, $4.90@5.05. 

Millfeed was dull and easier, but the 
output of the mills was not such as to 
cause much decline in price. The de- 
mand was largely for small lots, none of 
the larger buyers being interested at pre- 
vailing prices. The market: pure soft 
winter wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Louisville, per ton, $18@19; mixed feed, 
$19@20; middlings, $20@23. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat of the red variety was un- 
changed and nominal at $1.07@1.09, de- 
livered Nashville. A few cars were re- 
ported sold out of local stocks to small 
mills south of here, but the larger mills 
were out of the market. 


CUTTING BEGINS 


Wheat harvesting began in a number 
of places in Tennessee last week, and, 
unless interrupted by rains, will become 
general this week. Timely rains greatly 
benefited the crop, and present prospects 
are for an average yield of fair quality. 
Some reports of damage by rust have 
been received, but is not believed that 
this is so widespread as to seriously 
affect the final yield. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 126,900 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 49,729 bbls, 
or 39 per cent of capacity. This com- 
pares with 41.9 per cent during the same 
period last year, and 52.1 per cent the 
previous week. : 

MEAL AND GRITS 

There was a well-sustained demand for 
meal and grits throughout the week at 
unchanged prices. The trade seems to 
have greater confidence in ruling values 
and are buying for both immediate and 
deferred shipment in very fair volume. 
The market is firm, with mills disposed 
to insist upon their asking prices, which 
were substantially as follows: bolted or 
standard meal, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Louis- 
ville, basis 96’s, $1.33@1.37, mainly $1.35; 
grits, $1.45@1.55, mainly $1.55. 

The demand for coarse grains was 
good from the larger markets; the coun- 
try was a poor buyer, the total volume 
being rather disappointing to local ship- 
pers. Prices: No. 2 white corn, 67@68c; 
No. 2 mixed corn, 65@66c; No. 3 white 
oats, 421,@43c,—all delivered Nashville. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand, as reported through 
the Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 


May 31 June7 
Wheat, DUS .cccccccecccccs 253,000 264,000 
COPR, DUB cccccccesoesseres 225,000 246,500 
GREE, BUS ccewccccesevessce 154,200 264,500 
Viewer, BOIS .ccccccccocsceses 22,500 20,500 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 263 cars of grain and 78 cars of hay. 





KENTUCKY 

Business was fair with the Louisville 
flour mills last week, but the smaller mulls 
in the interior of the state almost without 
exception complained of duliness. The 
Louisville piants operated on a fair scale. 
Prices were unchanged, but reasonably 
firm. In corn meat there was good bupi- 
ness throughout the week. ‘I'ne mills in 
Louisville are making their usual prepa- 
rations in anticipation of the new crop 
of wheat. Wheat-cutting this year will 
be ahead of normal, predictions being 
that this end of the work will be well 
under way by June 20. <A good crop is 
assured and the main concern of millers 
now is early prices. Farmers and grain 
buyers are about 10c per bu apart in 
their opinion as to opening prices. 


WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


o—1913— ~+-—1912——>, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec’ts Ship’ts 


Flour, bbls.... 3,800 20,465 4,827 30,147 
Corn, bus..... 97,325 104,225 207,351 292,746 
Oats, bus..... 32,375 15,422 69,575 25,464 
Wheat, bus... 20,500 1,000 22,655 2,174 


Central Kentucky millers will have 
their annual meeting Thursday, June 19, 
in Lexington. I. M. Harcovrr. 

Louisville, Ky., June 9. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 7, in bus (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CPi Be te cvvedcse 1,108 948 303 475 
Pee 1,323 616 171 600 
Consolidated ..... 388 314 64 483 
OGmtIVEO ccccccsccce 366 222 58 eT 
Western ......... 45 100 1 557 
Gi FZ, Fe covceccscs 622 859 133 806 
Port Arthur ...... 2,437 1,395 276 1,088 
Horn & Co. ...... 172 58 65 219 
G@ G. G. Ca. ...... G86 446 126 ose 
Tetale ccccscces 7,056 4,958 1,197 4,229 
Year ago ........ 6,839 2,078 554 530 
Receipts ......... 


1,543 586 106 541 
Rail shipments ... 105 36 1 tae 
Lake shipments .. 1,511 1,125 356 370 


STOCKS BY GRADE 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... S$ Me. 2G. Wucveces 46 
No. 1 northern.. 375 No. 2C. W...... 2,808 
No. 2 northern..1,937 No. 3 C. W...... 271 
No. 3 northern..1,360 Ex. 1 feed ..... 306 
WO © cccssvee'ss 404 Others ......... 1,147 
OCROTS ccccccies 2,972 

Totals ....... 7,056 Totals ....... 4,958 
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Only a scattering local trade is being 
done in flour. The general volume of 
business is lighter than for some time, 
but millers are not complaining, as they 
have had a good year so far and can 
afford to let up a little. The price of 
cash wheat is now so high that there is 
not much incentive to press for forward 
business especially since the prospect for 
the new crop became as good as it is now. 

Export business got a good lift on 
Thursday in the form of a general re- 
duction in ocean freights, and with the 
help of this there may now be some in- 
crease in the volume of business in that 
branch, but throughout the week things 
were quiet with both winter and spring 
wheat mills. British importers make few 
offers and their prices are so far out of 
line in most cases that they do not always 
get replies. 

The winter wheat mills of western On- 
tario seem to be about out of business 
for the season, Farmers’ deliveries of 
wheat have dried up, and it is doubtful if 
there will be much more wheat from that 
source, 

Current quotations for 90 per cent On- 
tario winter patents are 27s 9d per 280 
Ibs in cotton c.i.f. Glasgow; 28s Leith, 
28s 3d Aberdeen, 27s 6d@27s 9d Liver- 
pool and London. Manitoba export pat- 
ents are worth 25s 9d@26s 3d per 280 
lbs ¢.i.f. in jute, Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, 

‘Toronto brokers are offering country 
mills $3.95 per bbl for 90 per cent win- 
ters in their bags at seaboard. 

Local quotations for leading brands of 
spring and winter wheat flour and blends 
are as follows: 


Bbls 
Spring patents, firsts ...........4. $....@5.30 
Spring patents, seconds ........56 sees @4.80 
Spring patents, first bakers ...... ....-@4.60 
Spring patents, second bakers.... ....@4.20 
Winter and spring blends, 90 p. c. 4.80@4.90 
Blended straights .......eeesee% 4.70@4.80 


Winter straights ....cccccccceces 4.80@4.90 

Spring wheat flours in jute, cotton 10c per 
bbl extra; winters and blends in jute; all 
delivered in wholesale quantities Ontario 
points. 

Bran and shorts are firming up a little. 
Recent sales of surplus stocks to United 
States buyers have cleared the air and 
left this part of Canada free of a burden- 
some load. No changes have been made 
in list prices, but there is a better feeling 
in the market. Bran is quoted at $17 per 
ton in 100-lb bags, car lots, delivered On- 
tario points, and shorts at $19 per ton. 

In this market Manitoba wheat follows 
the Winnipeg market closely. Stocks at 
lower lake ports are ample for all re- 
quirements of Ontario mills and there is 
no great demand at present. Ontario 
winter wheat is scarce. Many country 
mills that grind winters only are shut 
down for want of supplies, while it is the 
general expectation that grinding will be 
light until the new crop is available. 
There is considerable disappointment at 
this failure of wheat supplies, as recent 
official estimates of the crop indicated 
some millions of bushels still in farmers’ 
hands. Quotations: 

No. 2 winter ....cccccsecceseece 96@ 98 
No. 1 ROFTREPM 2... ccc ecccwceses --@1.02 
No. 2 morthern .....cccccveccecs --@ 99% 
No. 3 northern ....:..esceescsees --@ 96% 


Winter wheat quotation is for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
car lots f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 

Ontario oats are offering less freely 
and the market is firm, but not quotably 
changed. Business in other coarse grains 
is almost nominal. United States corn is 






offering at 64c per bu, f.o.b. Toronto, for 


No. 3 yellow natural. Quotations: 

Per bu 
No. 2 white Ontario oats ....... 32@ 34 
No. 2 Canadian western ........ --@ 39% 
No. 3 Canadian western ........ --@ 38% 
BOISTI WETED 2c 60006000 06.00:6.00:8 55@ 60 
Feed barley 48@ 
RV@ sccccccce 
Buckwheat . e 
DOGS co cesccccccesscccesee seses 





All Ontario grains in car lots f.o.b. point 
of shipment; Manitoba oats f.o.b. Bay ports. 

A few inquiries for oatmeal for export 
is about the only noticeable thing about 
the market for cereals. Sales have been 
made to United Kingdom markets for 
shipment from western mills. Prices are 
unchanged. Rolled oats to points any- 
where between Windsor and Montreal 
are $2.10 per sack of 90 Ibs, delivered, or 
$4.45 per bbl; oatmeal in 98-lb and 196-lb 
packages, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
For export, asking prices of Canadian 
companies are: rolled oats, per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 28s, 
less 2 per cent; pinhead, 28s 9d; medium 
and fine oatmeal, 28s 3d; coarse cut and 
standard, 28s; continental markets, pro- 
portionate prices. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


A week of splendid growing weather 
has advanced the crops of Ontario con- 
siderably. The spring-sown grains have 
made a good start and are in prime con- 
dition, but it is too early yet to say what 
the results will be. The winter wheat is 
doing exceptionally well, and with normal 
ather will be a good crop. 


‘ 
.N) OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A sharp cut in ocean freight rates for 
flour on Thursday came as a complete 
surprise to the trade. After the an- 
nouncement of some weeks ago, following 
a meeting of freight men in New York, 
that there would be no changes of any 
kind in rates on flour until Aug. 1, the 
trade settled down to make the best of a 
bad situation. Now the rates are fully 
2c per 100 lbs lower all around and the 
Glasgow rate is 4c lower, announcement 
of these changes having been made on 
Thursday afternoon. No reason for the 
change is given, but lack of business has 
had something to do with it. The old 
rates were killing the flour business,as was 
shown during the conferences between 
the millers of Ontario and the govern- 
ment at Ottawa some weeks ago. 


The Glasgow rate from Montreal is léc” 


per 100 lbs; Montreal to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 22c; Montreal to Leith, 22c; 
Montreal to Belfast, 20¢; Montreal to 
Dublin, 2ic; 
Philadelphia to London, 1 16¢ ¥ New York 
to Glasgow, 16¢; ” New York to Bristol, 
19¢% Baltimore to Leith, 18c; Philadel- 
phia to Leith, 18¢; Baltimore to Belfast, 
22c; Baltimore to Dublin, 23c; Boston 
and New York to Aberdeen and Dundee, 
22c; New York to Rotterdam, 17@19c; 
New York to Amsterdam, 20cy New 
York and Boston to Copenhagen,’ 23c; 
Halifax to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
New York to St. John’s, lic. 


NEW SUDBURY CAPACITY 

The Ontario & Manitoba Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Ottawa, is calling for tenders for 
the installation of machinery for another 
1,000 bbls at its Sudbury mill. This will 
bring the output of this plant to 2,500 
bbls, which was originally intended to be 
its size. It is understood that there is 
some chance of a Canadian millbuilder 
getting the contract for this new ma- 
chinery, as difficulty has been experienced 
in getting prompt service from contract- 
ors in the United States. 


NOTES 


12%4€; 


N. C. Sinclair, general manager of the 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont., was in Toronto on Thursday. 


Boston to Liverpool, 14c ;“ 


Lincoln Goldie, manager of the James 
Goldie Milling Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
spent part of last week in Toronto. 

S. A. McGaw, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., re- 
turned to Winnipeg last week after a 
visit of some weeks at the Toronto office 
of his company. 





MONTREAL 

The export trade in spring wheat flour 
is practically unchanged. The demand is 
still very limited from both the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, and the few 
orders being received are 1@2s per sack 
of 280 lbs below millers’ views. This is 
the first time in many years, at this 
period, that the export trade has been so 
dull and for such a long time, as it is 
over a month since any business of im- 
portance has been done by millers. 

A feature of the local market last 
week was the increased demand from 
local and country buyers for spring 
wheat grades, which indicates that stocks 
are small. With no prospects for any 
reduction in prices, they have evidently 
decided to operate more freely and a 
fairly active business was done. The 


‘market is firm, and prices are unchanged, 


with sales of first patent at $5.70, sec- 


onds at $5.20, and strong clears at $5 per . 


bbl in wood, and at 30c per bbl less in 
bags. The demand for winter wheat 
flour is still limited, as buyers are well 
supplied, but as the offerings from On- 
tario millers are small, prices are main- 
tained at $5.25 for choice patents and at 
$4.75@4.85 for straight rollers per bbl in 
wood, and the latter in bags at $2.15@ 
2.30, with extras at $1.80@1.90 per bag. 
Receipts of flour for the week were 
46,325 sacks, compared with 92,218 last 
year. Exports for the week were 87,314 
sacks, against 126,938 a year ago. 

The feature of the millfeed market last 
week was the continued cutting of prices 
for bran and shorts by outside millers. 
Sales of 25 carloads of bran were made 
at $15, and shorts at $18 per ton, includ- 
ing bags, but in spite of this, prices made 
by local millers were unchanged. They- 


claim that bids are coming forward every . 


day from United States buyers for round 
lots, which net them here $17 for bran 
and $19 for shorts, therefore they con- 
tinue to quote these prices to the local 
trade for either mixed or full car lots. 
The demand for middlings is quiet at $22 
per ton, including bags. There is no 
change in moullie, but the volume of 
business doing is small at $30@32 for 
pure grain grades, and at $26@28 for 
mixed per ton. 

The market for rolled oats is stronger, 
and prices have advanced 10c per bbl. 
The demand is fair, with sales at $4.45 
per bbl in wood and at $2.10 per bag in 
jute. Corn meal is quiet and steady at 
$3.75 per bbl in wood and at $1.85 per 
bag. 

Receipts of rolled oats for the week 
were 450 sacks, compared with 2,250 last 
year. The exports for the week were 
2,400 sacks and 325 cases, against 4,480 
sacks and 4,163 cases a year ago. 

The demand from foreign buyers for 
Manitoba spring wheat last week was 
fair, and some sales were made, but the 
volume of business was not large, and 
the market, on the whole, is still quiet. 
Sales of No. 1 northern for July-August 
shipment to London were made at 36s 
144d @3é6s 3d, No. 2 northern at 36s 44,4, 
and No. 3 northern at 35s 1144,d@35s 
4d. Receipts for the week were 1,738,- 
547 bus, compared with 1,867,123 last 
year. 

Some business was done in No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and No. 1 feed oats for ex- 
port account last week, but sales did not 
amount to more than 100,000 bus. The 
local demand continues to be very limited 


————_ 


for car lots, and the market in conse- 
quence is quiet, with sales of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western at 41@41%4c, extra No. | 
feed at 41c, and No. 1 feed at 400 401,¢ 
per bu, ex-store. Round lots of No. 2 
Canadian western and extra No. i feed 
for shipment from Fort Willian: first 
half June were offered at 40%,c, No. | 


' feed at 3934c, and No. 3 Canadian west- 


ern at 381,c, without meeting with buy- 
ers. Receipts for the week were (')2,204 
bus, compared with 574,006 last ye ir. 

The demand for American corn jis 
quiet, with round lots of No. 3 yellow of- 
fering ‘for shipment from Chicago at 

654%,c and No. 3 mixed at 641,¢ per bu, 
afloat. Sales of car lots of old-cro}) No. 
3 white corn were made at 65c per bu, 
ex-store. 

There was some inquiry from foreign 
buyers for Manitoba barley, but, a; the 
prices bid were so.much below exporters’ 
views, no business was done. The local 
trade is quiet, with good to choice On- 
tario malting barley quoted at 61(: 63c, 
Manitoba No. 3 at 56%,c, No. 4 at 55'%<, 
and feed at 50c per bu, ex-store. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 519,633 bus, 
compared with none last year. 


EXORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
The following table shows the exports 
of grain and flour from the port of 
Montreal for the week ending June 7, 
1913: 





Wheat Oats Flaxseed ‘‘lour 
To— bus bus bus sacks 
Liverpool - 206,819 46,522  ..... 1,736 
London ..... 193,228 19,000 46,818 3,913 
ee 97,018 9,500 secee 7,959 
Glasgow ++» 128,000 114,846 62,380 22.552 
Manchester .. 98,351 49,450 17,142 ase 
Dundee ..... és OT 600 
TG scccsccs 151,194 19,775 6,089 with 
Austria —  ... Marre eee ree 26,504 
Antwerp .... 150,913 40,000 142,281 
SERVES ciccie | Re a eee 
Totals ....1,373,521 299,093 264,705 ‘7.314 


In addition to the above there were 
50,333 bus barley and 25,899 corn ex- 
ported to London. 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 
The ocean grain freight marke! is 
weaker and rates to all ports for hevy 
grain have declined 114,@8d per qr. If 
the demand from American and C:na- 
dian exporters for room does not im- 
prove considerably in the near future 
they will go still lower, as there is still 
a fair amount of room available to most 
ports for June, and considerable for 
July-August. The lack of demand for 
room is attributed to the fact that ex- 
porters are not working much new biusi- 
ness with foreign buyers, owing to the 
high prices of wheat in the Winni)eg 
market. There was a little demand for 
room last week, and engagements 
amounting to about 500,000 bus were 
made, which is enough to give three of 
the large vessels cargoes. The demand 
for flour space is limited, which is «\so 
due to the fact that trade is dull ‘or 
future shipment. 


LACHINE CANAL TRAFFIC 


The Lachine Canal returns for Muy 
show large increases in the amount of 
grain which passed through it.  iie 
quantity of wheat amounted to 5,098,.'0) 
bus, compared with 3,848,009 last year; 
oats, 2,953,959 bus, compared with 92/,- 
072 for 1912; barley, 897,659, against 
22,000 a year ago; flaxseed, 1,018,0>2, 
compared with 57,000 a year ago; flour, 
59,370 sacks, compared with 1,000 last 
year. 


FREIGHT RATE QUESTION 


The question of freight rates is still |\- 
ing discussed in shipping circles. It hs 
been pointed out that, according to gov- 
ernment statistics dealing with rates pre- 
vailing at this port 30 years ago, ratcs 
for grain then were 4s@4s 6d per «, 
compared with 2s 94@3s today for heavy 
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grail, which shows a reduction of, 1s 3d 
@ls 6d, while on the other hand railway 
rates have been steadily advancing. 
Once an inquiry into freight rates is 
started it may transpire why flour costs 
the same price in Winnipeg today as it 
does in London after transportation from 
Canada has been paid on it. 


LONGSHOREMEN STRIKE AVERTED 


A dispute which threatened to assume 
serious proportions has been settled be- 
tween the longshoremen of the port of 
Montreal and the various steamship 
companies. The principal matter in dis- 
pute was a demand by the longshoremen 
for 50¢ per hour for grain trimmers 
from June 15, the rate current at Boston 
and other ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Dominion government on learning 
of the difference dispatched an officer to 
Montreal, who succeeded in bringing to- 

ther the secretary of the longshoremen 
and the general secretary of the federa- 
tion of owners. A timely conference was 
held, which has averted a labor difficulty 
which would have been serious for the 


great Canadian port at this time of year. | 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
Montreal, Que., June 9. 





MANITOBA 


There is little change in the flour situ- 
ation in western Canada. Business con- 
tinues in moderate volume, and _ prices 
are at former figures. Stocks at retail 
in the country are comparatively small. 
The retail merchants should soon be plac- 
ing orders briskly for delivery before the 
rush of the fall grain movement starts 
and congests traffic. Export inquiry is 
fair. ‘The large mills have considerable 
stocks in their warehouses. 

The net prices on flour to Manitoba 
points, in eotton bags, delivered to. the 
retail trade, are: best patents, $5.40 per 
bbl; seconds, $4.90; first clears, $4.20; 
common grades, $2.90; flour in jute bags, 
10¢ per bbl less. 

The feed market is featureless. There 
is a steady demand from western points 
for small lots, and business gives no 
signs of activity. There is very little 
eastern business offering, but the large 
mills are still shipping surplus quantities 
of bran to the eastern states. There is 
no improvement in the prices of bran and 
shorts. Ground feed values are steady. 
The following are the feed prices apply- 
ing to Manitoba points by some of the 
leading mills: 


Bran, in 100-lb bags .........eeeeeeee $14.00 
Shorts, in 100-lb bags ........e+eee08 16.00 
Oat chop, 18 DOI .cccccccccccccccscne 24.00 
Barley chop, iM DUI ..cccccccsccccce 24.00 
Mixed barley and oats, in bulk........ 24.00 
Oll CAKE cecscccccnccscovcececceccoece 31.00 


There is a fair demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. There seems to be a better 
understanding between the mills as to 
prices on these cereals, and there is less 
price-cutting than previously. The lead- 
ing producers have agreed on an advance 
of 10c per sack, and rolled oats are now 
quoted to the trade at $1.70 per sack of 
80 lbs; standard and granulated oatmeal, 
$2.20 per sack of 98 Ibs. 

Oats have been quite dull on some 
days, and trading for the week as a whole 
was not very large. Prices have fluctu- 
ated but little. The closing price of No. 
2 Canadian western oats at the week-end 
was 34%,¢, compared with 345%c the pre- 
ceding Saturday. The inquiry for barley 
is very limited. Receipts of this grain 
are small. The closing price of No. 3 on 
Saturday was 461,c, compared with 471,,c 
a week previous. 

Stocks of flaxseed at Fort William and 
Port Arthur continue to increase, and 
the market, which had held firm for some 
time, has now become easier. The closing 
price of No. 1 northwestern at the week- 
end was $1.14, compared with $1.15 on 
May 31. The export demand for flax- 
seed is rather light. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market has 
been holding remarkably strong. Ex- 
porters claim bids are still out of line, 
uillers report r demand, and it is 
surprising to the grain trade where the 
strength comes from. Receipts, of course, 
for some time past have been largely ele- 
vator shipments, which were already sold, 
‘© that new offerings have been limited. 
It was expected, however, that with the 
May congestion out of the way prices 
would decline to an export level. It does 
not look as if this would be the case, as 
indications point to July becoming con- 
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gested also. Since seeding is now about 
finished, it is expected that offerings 
from the farmers will increase. The fol- 
lowing were the closing prices of wheat 
in the Winnipeg market on each day of 


the week: . 
-———Cash——_,_ -- Futures—, 
in 2n 3n July Oct. 


93% 91% 88 - 95% 90% 
11 94% 92% 88% 96 90% 
95% 98 89 96% 90% 
96% 94% 90% 97% 91% 
96% 94 89% 97% 91% 





*Holiday. 
All prices are for in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 


CROP SITUATION 


Last week, on the whole, was very fa- 
vorable to the growth of the grain crops. 
Rains did a lot of good in many parts 
where moisture was needed. At midweek, 
rains ‘were quite general in Manitoba. 
Although Thursday and Friday were 
quite cool, the weather was much more 
suitable than a couple of weeks ago. 
Since the third week of May, conditions 
have been quite favorable. 

Reports from Saskatchewan indicate 
that the crops are making satisfactory 
progress there, although the plants are 
not as far advanced as at the correspond- 
ing date last year. Wheat is from a week 
to 10 days late, due to the cold, dry 
weather for most of May. Frequent 
showers last week, however, have done 
great good. The average height of the 
wheat is between four and six inches. 
No damage of any consequence has been 
suffered. Optimistic reports are being 
received from Alberta. Spring wheat in 
that province is doing well. There is 
plenty of moisture in nearly every dis- 
trict. Seeding of coarse grains is about 
finished everywhere. 


ACREAGE ESTIMATE 


Frank O. Fowler, secretary of the 
North West Grain Dealers’ Association, 
has announced his first estimate of the 
season’s acreage, and the standing of the 
last crop. He states that the weather 
was ideal for seeding, and that the con- 
dition of the growing grain is splendid. 
With continued warm weather and the 
usual rain in June, says Mr. Fowler, there 
will be good prospects for an enormous 
yield. He estimates the area under the 
different grains, as compared with a year 
ago, as follows: 





1912 1913 Per ct. 
bus bus increase 
WOME siscrcccs 10,126,000 10,531,000 4 
eee ‘ 5,065,000 5,470,000 8 
Barley ... 953,000 1,115,000 19 
Flaxseed ....... 1,400,000 1,106,000 *21 


*Decrease. 
SITUATION OF 1912 crop 


(000's omitted) 
Last year 
Wheat inspected to date.... 126,000 
In transit, not inspected.... 
In store at country points... 6,500 
Marketed at Winnipeg ...... 100 





Total marketed to date... 134,400 138,015 





In farmers’ hands to market 6,000 
Allowed for feed, seed and 

country mills ..........--. 35,000 

Total wheat crop.......... 175,400 177,515 
Oats inspected to date...... 45,945 43,787 
Barley inspected to date..... 12,500 3,651 
Flaxseed inspected to date.. 16,558 5,081 


REPORT ON SAMPLE MARKETS 


In connection with the sample market 
recently discussed in Winnipeg before 
the Canadian grain commission, the com- 
mittee appointed by the commission in 
February to draft a set of rules for the 
institution has presented the following 
resolutions: 

“That in the opinion of this committee 
sampling should be done by an inde- 
pendent sampling bureau. 

“That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that in order to have ample facili- 
ties for handling sample grains it will be 
necessary for the railway companies to 
establish a ‘Terminal Despatch Associa- 
tion, or that each railway company 
should have an office in the grain ex- 
change building, from which office would 
be issued to each receiver a list of cars 
received for his account; further, for the 
purpose of enabling such receivers to 
order said cars- 

“That it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee that it will be necessary to have the 
sample of cars to be sold from the sam- 
ple tables, with Dominion inspections of 
same, in the hands of the receiver or 
member disposing of such cars for at 
least one session of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange.” : 


SPECIAL BINNING 

The matter of special binning in coun- 
try elevators, and shortages and over- 
charges in terminal elevators in western 
Canada, was dealt with last week at a 
meeting of the Canadian grain commis- 
sioners in Winnipeg. The general opin- 
ion among the trade was that the binning 
system should be continued, and that the 
ticket weights issued by the elevator com- 
panies should be accepted by the pro- 
ducers. The chairman of the commission 
indicated that the system would be con- 
tinued, and sets of rules and regulations 
in the best interests of all concerned will 
be introduced. 

NOTES 

Thomas Thompson, senior partner of 
Thompson & Sons, grain dealers, Winni- 
peg, has returned from a four months’ 
visit to the Pacific Coast. 

M. P. Fennell, secretary of the Mont- 
real board of harbor commissioners, was 
in Winnipeg last week, to get more close- 
ly in touch with leading men in the grain 
trade. 

A report from Yorkton, Sask., says 
that the Yorkton Cereal Mills, Ltd., has 
received a large oatmeal order for ex- 
port to England, and that it will keep the 
mill busy for several weeks. 

Stocks of wheat in store at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur at the end of May 
totaled 7,132,614 bus, compared with 7,- 
829,610 last year; oats, 5,569,186 bus, 
compared with 2,439,966; barley, 1,447,- 
607 bus, compared with 612,056; flaxseed, 
4,057,021 bus, compared with 528,969. 

A report from Humboldt, Sask., says 
that the capacity of the flour mill being 
erected there by the McNabb-Chubb Co., 
Ltd., will be 100 bbls per day. The 
manager will be J. Patterson, who was 
for several years a bookkeeper with the 
Saskatoon Milling Co., Ltd., Saskatoon. 

The Nelson Grain Saver Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated in Winnipeg, 
with a capital of $100,000. W. H. Mc- 
Williams, grain dealer, is one of the in- 
corporators. The company has_ been 
formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
and dealing in mechanical grain-saving 
devices of all kinds. 

It has been announced officially that 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, both in Sas- 
katchewan, will be two of the points at 
which government internal terminal ele- 
vators will be erected. It is said that the 
capacity of these elevators will be be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 bus. It 
has also been decided to erect a big 
transfer elevator on the Pacific Coast. 

The board of grafn commissioners is 
considering the question of elevator 
licenses at the Head of the Lakes for the 
year beginning Sept. 1,-1913, and espe- 
cially the modification or abolition of 
hospital licenses. Under these circum- 
stances those intending to build such ele- 
vators should communicate with the com- 
mission before proceeding with the work. 

; R. W. Morrison. 

Winnipeg, Man., June 9. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Trade is steady and sales keep up well. 
The export trade, which showed some 
signs of life a few weeks ago, seems to 
have disappeared again. 

Local prices are very little changed. 
Collections are slow and money decidedly 
tight. The last week has shown signs of 
easier money, but they are rather fa- 
thered by the wish than real. Quotations: 
patents, local milling, $6.65; bakers, $6; 
low-grade, $4.40; rye flour, $6.40,—all per 
bbl, in 49’s, cotton. Oats, $29@30; bar- 
ley, $28; bran, $28; shorts, $30,—all per 
ton, sacked; oatmeal, $3.80 per 100 Ibs 
in 250-lb sacks, or $4.05 in 10 10-lb gun- 
nies. No. 1 northern, 9934,c; No. 2, 97%4c; 
No. 3, 923c. 

L. W. Maxkovsk1. 

Vancouver, B. C., June 5. 





Fined for Irregular Rates 

Chapin & Co., a feed concern of Mil- 
waukee, with a mixing plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., has been fined $5,000 by 
Judge Anderson, of the federal court of 
Indiana. This firm pleaded guilty to 
accepting rate concessions from the 
Michigan Central Railroad. 





Cogar, Rumley & Co. will build a 
20,000-bu elevator at Midway, Ky. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


The Department of Agriculture’s June 
crop report gives the area planted to 
spring wheat in the United States as 
18,663,000 acres, against 19,243,000 in 
1912, 20,381,000 in 1911 and 18,352,000 in 
1910. 

The condition of the crop on June 1 
was found to be 93.5, against 95.8 in 1912 
and 93.8 the average condition for 10 
years. This condition would indicate a 
yield of 13.5 bus per acre, compared with 
17.2 last year and 13.3 bus the average 
for five years. 

The estimated total yield of spring 
wheat is 252,000,000 bus, against 330,- 
348,000 in 1912. 

The condition of winter wheat on June 
1 was 83.5, against 91.9 on May 1, 74.3 
on June 1 in 1912, and 80.7 the average 
for 10 years. The indicated yield was 
15.9 bus per acre, against 15.1 last year 
and 15.2 bus the average for five years. 

Estimated total crop of winter wheat 
is 492,000,000 bus, against 399,919,000 in 
1912. 

The total area sown to wheat in the 
United States is given as 49,601,000 acres, 
against 45,814,000 in 1912. Condition on 
June 1 87.2, against 83.3 in 1912, and 
86.1 the average for 10 years. Indicated 
yield 15 bus per acre, against 15.9 last 
year and 14.5 the average for five years. 
The estimated total crop is 744,000,000 
bus. 

The area sown to oats is given at 38,- 
341,000 acres, against 37,919,000 in 1912. 
Condition on June 1 was 87, against 91.1 
last year and 88.4 the 10-year average. 

Indicated yield 28.8 bus per acre, 
against 37.4 last year and 29.7 the aver- 
age for five years. 

Estimated total crep of oats, 1,104,000,- 
000 bus, against 1,418,337,000 in 1912. 

The area sown to barley was 7,255,000 
acres, against 7,530,000 in 1912. Condi- 
tion on June 1 was 87.1, against 91.1 in 
1912 and 90.5 the average for 10 years. 
Indicated yield 24.4 bus per acre, against 
29.7 in 1912 and 24.5 the average for five 
years. Estimated total production, 177,- 
000,000 bus. 

Condition -of rye on June 1 was 90, 
against 91 on May 1, 87.7 on June 1, 1912, 
and 89.7 the average for 10 years. Indi- 
cated yield 16.5 bus per acre, against 16.8 
last year and 16.2 the average for five 
years. 

United States Wheat Crop 


Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, were 
(hundreds omitted in acreage and thousands 
in yield): 








fo Acres———_——._ ---—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Song Tot 
1913.. 30,938 18,663 49,601 *492 *252 *744 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29162 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18.303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17.872 47,854 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32510 16,954 49.465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimate based on condition June 1. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
The Department of Agriculture’s prelim- 
inary estimates of grain crovs in the United 
States are shown below (000’s omitted) with 
comparisons with the final figures for 1912 
and 1911: 


o——*1913—_, 1912 1911 

W heat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter. 30,988 492.000 399,919 430,656 
Spring.. 18,663 252,000 330,348 190,682 
Totals.. 49,601 744,000 730,267 621,338 
Corn bk see eeeees 3,124,746 2,521,488 
Oats .... 38,341 1,104,000 1,418,337 922,298 
Barley .. 7,255 177.000 223.824 160,240 
BVO asece 3,817 38,000 35.664 33.119 
4. SR eee 28,073 19,370 
64050! “Ccvae © steve’ 72,691 54,916 
Buckwheat ....°  cscscs 19,249 17,549 


*Estimates based on condition June 1. 


Northwestern Wheat Acreage 
The June crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture gives the acreage sown to 
wheat in the Northwest, with condition on 
June 1, with comparisons, as follows (000’s 
omitted in acreage): 
Condition June 1 


1913 1912 10 

Acres Acres 1913 1912 yrs 

Minnesota .... 4,195 4.325 95 96 93 
N. Dakota.... 7,590 7,990 ‘91 96 95 
S. Dakota..... 3,695 3,675 97 95 94 
ee 15,480 15.990 ° 94.3 95.6 94 
Washington... 1,219 1,297 93 99 94 


Incorporated—Capital Grain & Feed 
Co., Montgomery, Ala; capital stock, 
$20,000. Leo Drum is president, Norman 
Drum vice president, C. _Weisenbergh 
secretary-treasurer. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ....... PerrerT, itr, |) 
Spring wheat patents, jute eeeeee 4.85@4.60 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 4.15@4.26 
Spring wheat clears, jute ........ 3.50@3.66 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 2.60@2.75 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute .......... - 2.45@2.60 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.35@4.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ....... «++ +$4.45@4.60 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 4.15@4.35 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute........ 3.560@3.90 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 4.45@4.60 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 4.15@4.30 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute «.....$4.30@4.50 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute.. 4.10@4.20 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.40@3.55 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ...........-$3.10@3.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 2.85@3.00 

MILLFEED—Local mills are offering their 
offal more liberally in straight cars than a 
week ago. In most instances prompt deliv- 
ery is offered. This applies mainly for spring 
bran and the lighter grades of feed. Spring 
bran is quoted at $19; middlings, $20; win- 
ter bran, $19.50; middlings, $24; red dog, 
$25.25, in 100-lb sacks, 

CORN GOODS—This market ruled mod- 
erately lower, even with corn at higher level 
and the hot weather period ahead, causing 
more ufgent demand for grits. Prices ruled 
$1.42 meal, $1.43 grits, in 100-lb sacks. 

RYE—Cash prices had a decline of 2@3c 
for the week, with supply more liberal. No. 
2 sold at 61c; a lot which missed grade at 
60c; No. 3, 58% @59c. 

WHEAT—There was an advancing ten- 
dency in cash wheat prices. No. 1 northern 
went from a discount to a small premium 
over July contracts. The stocks of red 
wheat are about exhausted. Late sales, $1 
@1.04. No. 2 hard winter ruled at 92@94c; 
No. 3, 90@93%c. No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted 92@93c; No. 2, 91@92c; No. 3, 90 
@91ce. Velvet chaff sold 85@94c, according 
to quality. Durum prices ranged 87@96c for 
poor to choice lots. Eastern millers were 
fair buyers. Stocks were reduced by large 
shipments to Baltimore to fill export en- 
gagements. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted), were: 
-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
913 1912 1913 


Flour, bbis..... 204 98 130 112 
Wheat, bus.... 188 148 991 664 
Corn, BOB ceccs 3,716 3,812 1,166 774 
Oats, bus...... 3,554 1,486 2,296 1,994 
SS Seer 24 19 & 7 
Barley, bus.... 4,560 113 112 29 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$5.10@5.30 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.60@4.80 


Export patent, wood ........56.5 4.80@5.00 
PaRey ClOOr, FUT wcccveccccececes 3.90@4.10 
Rye flour, 195 Ibs, standard city 

blended brands, wood ...... +. 3.65@3.65 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... --@3.65 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 4.10@4.20 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... «s+» @1.60 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton........... -@1.60 


MILLFEED—Firm, with standard bran 
quoted at $18.50@19; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $19.50@20; rye feed, $18.50; flour 
middlings, $21.50; red dog, $25.25; hominy 
feed, $21.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. Demand 
good for immediate and prompt shipment. 

WHEAT—Declined 1%c for fhe week, with 
demand good from millers and shippers for 
choice milling. Off-grades slow and only 
wanted for feed. Receipts for the week 
were light and more choice wanted. Coun- 
try millers were liberal buyers of the best 
grades of milling. No. 1 northern, 94@96c; 
No. 2, 92@95c; No. 3, 84@92c; No. 4, 84@ 
91c; No. 1 velvet, 94@95c; No. 2, 92@93%c; 
No. 3 red, 94@95c. 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday 95 @96 94 @95 85 @92 
Tuesday .. 95 @%5% 98%@94 85@91 
Wednesd'y 95 @96 92% @94% 85@92 
Thursday... 94 @95 92 @93% 85@91 
Friday ... 94 @95 92 @93% 85@89 
Saturday... 94 @95 92 @93 85@90 


BARLEY—Steady and unchanged for 
choice, but lec lower for low-grades. The 
demand was fair for the best grades, but 
slow on others. Receipts for the week were 
light and more choice wanted. No. 2, 68@ 
70c; medium, 66@68c; No. 3, 61@66c; No. 
4, 57@638c; rejected, 56@59c; Wisconsin, 57 
@63c; screenings, 40c. 

RYE—Declined %c for the week, with 
demand only fair from millers and distillers 
for the best. Low-grades slow, and diffi- 
culty was found in placing. Shippers report 
light trade with country millers on choice. 
No. 1, 62@62%c; No. 2, 61@62c; No. 3, 58@ 
60c; No. 4, 57@58c. 

CORN—Declined 1@2c for the week, with 
demand good for choice yellow and high 
mixed. 


Receipts for the week were moder- 


ate and quality gave satisfaction. Millers 
wanted white, but offerings were light. No. 
3, 59% @61%c; No. 3 yellow, 60@61%c; 
No. 4 yellow, 59% @60c; No. 2 yellow, 60@ 
614%c; No. 4 white, 59% @60c; No. 2, 62c. 

OATS—Declined 4@%¥c for the week, 
with demand good from the local trade for 
choice heavy. Shippers were liberal buyers 
and tables were cleared each day. Receipts 
moderate; quality gave satisfaction. East- 
ern trade fair. Standard, 40@41%c; No. 3 
white, 38@40%c; No. 4 white, 38@39%c; 
No. 2 white, 41c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS. AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


Flour, bbls... 653,400 13,800 80,265 59,659 
Wheat, bus.. 87,400 125,350 34,978 4,600 
Corn, bus.... 175,820 181,500 23,240 78,271 


Oats, bus.... 327,600 151,800 170,411 139,940 
Barley, bus.. 271,700 655,900 165,700 158,200 
Rye, bus..... 35,500 14,300 22,000 9,800 
Feed, tons... 3,120 4,260 5,310 6,220 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 7 


FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 


Patent.....$4.00@4.30 Clear ..... $3.10 @3.35 

Straight... 3.90@4.15 Low-grade 2.30@2.60 
Established differentials are observed in 

quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $4@4.20 per bbl at Missouri River, 
for straight patent hard wheat flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight’’ or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours 
at $3.70@4, jute; Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran is rather weak on spot 
and there is only a moderate demand at S80c. 
Large dealers are not bidding over 70c. This 
price is in line for eastern shipment, but 
the demand from that territory is quiet on 
account of offerings of Canadian bran and 
because of recent bountiful rains. There is 
little buying for shipment to Texas. Shorts 
are easier but milis have little difficulty in 
disposing of their output with mixed cars. 
There is almost no business in bran for 
new-crop shipment. Large dealers are not 
bidding. Some millers say they are selling 
at 78c and that a top bid of 79c was made 
last week. Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb sacks, per 100 lbs: bran, 78@80c; 
brown shorts, 90c; gray shorts, 93c; white 
shorts, $1@1.05; corn chop, $1.15. 

WHEAT—There are continued fair re- 
ceipts. The market was much easier this 
week and the price of a milling mixture 
declined about 2c from the basis of a week 
ago. Millers hold only moderate storage 
and are buying wheat only for current re- 
quirements. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
2, 86@92c; No. 3, 84% @91c; No. 4, 88@89c; 
soft wheat No. 2, 93@93%c; No. 3, 85@92c; 
No. 4, 84@88c. 

CORN—There was a good general demand 
at the ruling prices and offerings were well 
taken care of. White and mixed corn were 
in the best request. Cash prices moved 
within a narrow range during the week, 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 58@58\4c; 
No. 3, 57% @58c; white corn, No, 2, 584c; 
No. 3, 58c. 


is usually from 65 to 80 


ST. LOUIS, JUNE 7 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 


PEE DROGRE oh cccccrdcevesccsevns $4.70@5.00 
Second patent ............ eeseusde 4.20@4.70 
Extra fancy (jute) i s..ccssccccce 3.55 @3.95 
Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 2.65 @3.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PARES DORI 20.00 vrcacevievcsess $4.30@4.40 

CEES Bb052605 0a ce ewd ene e 6Gn% 4.00@4.10 

4. Oe eee 3.40 @3.50 

Low-grades to second clears ..... 2.80@3.10 

Rye flour, in wood ..........5000. 3.90 @3.95 
Cc 





products per bbl of 190 lbs: corn meal, $2.80; 
cream meal, $3.05; pearl meal, grits and 
hominy, $3.10. : 
MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 92@93c; hard wheat bran, 88@ 
$0c; mixed feed, 96@97c, nominal; mid- 
dlings, $1.05@1.10. At mills to city trade: 
bran, 97c; middlings, $1.10@1.20. 
WHEAT—Red winter practically closed 
without change in price for the week, with 
fair demand. Hard wheat closed the week 
about 2c lower, demand quiet. Receipts on 
the increase, 147 cars, against 117 the pre- 
vious week. Saturday’s closing prices: No. 
2 red, $1.04% @1.06; No. 3 red, 94@98c; No. 
2 hard, 91% @95%c; No. 3 hard, 90%e. 
CORN—Prices and demand steady all 
week. Receipts well taken care of. Re- 
ceipts 575 cars, against 409 the previous 


week. Saturday’s closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
57% @58c; No. 3 corn, 57c; No. 4 corn, 
56%c; No. 2 yellow, 57% @58%c; No. 3 yel- 


low, 57@57%c; No. 4 yellow, 57c; No. 2 
white, 60c; No. 3 white, 59c; No. 4 white, 
57%e 

OATS—Prices about %c lower, 
to quality. 


according 
Receipts well taken care of and 


decreasing. Demand fair and steady. Re- 
ceipts 169 cars, against 250 the previous 
week. Saturday’s closing prices: No. 2 oats, 
38c; No. 3 oats, 37c, nominal; No. 4 oats, 
36c, nominal; No. 2 white, 40%c, nominal; 
standard, 40@40%c; No. 3 white, 39@39%c; 
No. 4 white, 38c. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, 63c, nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Flour, bbls... 49,920 47,480 68,030 45,570 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 


225,852 164,194 281,050 114,360 
768,425 819,790 241,340 272,540 
379,100 304,300 261,730 228,790 
Rye, bus.... cecces esces 1,000 900 
Barley, bus. 22,400 coece 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 





June7 May31 June8 

1913 1913 1912 

No. 2 red wheat... 114,573 143,405 30,824 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 184,627 242,461 48,809 
No. 2 corn ........ 10,880 13,311 197,766 
No. 2 white corn... 24,159 21,100 1,720 
‘No. 2 yellow corn., 61,032 63,491 46,062 
No. 2 oats ...... oe 2,321 93 2,491 
No. 2 white oats... sikh  teaeas 11,335 
No. 3 white oats... 10,465 21,557 17,343 
Standard oats .... 2,330 2,330 41,723 
Ne. 3 FHS ccccccses 5,607 6,215 995 

PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 7 

FLOUR—Receipts this week, 7,058 bbls 


and 8,377,716 lbs in sacks. Exports, 600 
sacks to Antwerp, 300 to Port Antonio, 35,- 
582 to London, 110,000 to Rotterdam, 399 to 
Hamburg, 2,200 to Glasgow, 16,000 to Leith, 
1,200 sacks and 120 tons to Copenhagen and 
500 bbls to St. John’s, N. F. Quotations, per 
196 lbs in wood: 


Winter Spring City Mills 
Patent ....$4.85@5.40 $4.60@5.00 $4.90@5.40 
Straight ... 4.50@4.65 4.35@4.50 4.50@4.75 
First clear. 4.15@4.40 3.80@4.15 4.15@4.40 


Spring patent favorite brands, $5.25@5.60. 

ed mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.50 
@5.6 

Sect straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $4.20 
@ 4.50. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but firm under scarci- 
ty. Quotations: Pennsylvania flour, 196 lbs 
in wood, $3.50@3.75; western, 196 Ibs in 
sacks, $3.40@3.65. 

MILLFEED—In small supply and firm, 
with demand fair. Quotations: 

Winter bran, per ton— 

On spot, in sacks ............$23.50@24.00 

To arrive, in bulk ........... 20.50@21.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 

OM BPOt .cccccccccccscccccces 31.85@31.75 

To arrive, lake-and- rail eeeee 20.75@21.25 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 


BD OROMM cccccnsescvsscccccs 23.50@24.50 
Standard middlings, to. arrive, 
TOO+ID GREMB occ cccccescecsece 21.75 @22.25 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 27.75 @28.25 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 21.75 @22.25 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 22.50@23.00 

OATMEAL—Trade fair and values well 
sustained. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, 
wood, $4.40; patent cut, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$4.40@4.67%; rolled, steam and kiln dried, 
per 180 lbs in wood, $4@4.25; pearl barley, 
in 100-Ib sacks, $2.20@2.55. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily held but 
quiet. Quotations: 100-lb 
Bblis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$2.95 @3.05 $1.35 @1.40 
Granulated yellow meal 2.65@2.75 1.20@1.25 
Granulated white meal. 3.45@3.65 1.60@1.70 
Yellow table meal..... 2.55@2.65 1.15@1.20 
White table meal ..... 3.35@3.45 1.565@1.60 
White corn flour ...... 3.45@3.65 1.60@1.70 
Yellow corn flour ..... 2.95@3.05 1.35@1.40 
Pearl hominy ......... 3.55@3.65 1.65@1.70 
Hominy and grits, case 1.25@1.40 ....@.... 


WHEAT—Market weak under light de- 
mand and lower outside advices, and prices 
declined 5c on winter and 1%c on spring 
varieties, Receipts, 720,591 bus; exports, 
659,692; stock, 1,185,728. Winter wheat on 
track is quoted for milling at $1.03@1.05 per 
bu and No. 1 northern Duluth in export ele- 
vator at $1.01@1.02 per bu. 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm, 
with trade fair. Receipts, 54,709 bus; ex- 
ports, 8,400; stock, 19,488 bus. Closing prices 


per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
No. 2 yellow, natural .......... 67 @67% 
Steamer yellow, natural ....... 66% @67 
No. 3 yellow, natural .......... 65% @66 


OATS—tTrade fair and values well sus- 
tained. Offerings moderate. Receipts, 263,- 
183 bus; exports, none; stock, 138,963 bus. 
Closing prices, local car lots: No. 2 white, 46 
@46%c; standard white, 45%@46c; No. 3 
white, 44% @45ic; No. 4, 41@43c; sample, 
39 @40c. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbis bus bus 
fe. Bertreic 173,051 3,933,833 166,430 
Apem, 7908 ...6.. 190,750 269,503 214,034 
May; 1912 ........ 141,259 3,513,361 131,967 
SM, BOGOR eo viseses 207,782 1,388,385 128,631 

Exports— 
May. 2018. «:... <6. 13,582 3,147,928 67,630 
April, 1913 ....... 137,248 354,364 408,458 
. &. Seaver 41,780 2,806,499 2,158 
May, 1911 ....%... 72,684 1,114,768 ...... 


NEW YORK, JUNE 
Flour qutemens per bbl in car lots 
Sacks Wood 


Spring—Patents ......$4.35@4.65 $4.65 @4,9; 
Clears ..-..eeeeeeeee 3.80@4.00 4.11 4.99 
Low-grades ........ 3.00@3.30 3.40 a3.499 

Winter—Patents ...... 4.55@4.95 4.55 75.49 
|. are 4.25@4.35 4 4.65 
Low-grades ........ rs 35@3.60 ....%., 

Kansas straight ...... 4.25 @4.45 “rae 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YOR} 

Of total shipments of 117,400 pack: ves of 
flour from New York last week, 1,4) were 
destined for Liverpool, 8,400 for |. sndon, 
4,700°for Southampton, 2,000 for M: \iches- 
ter, 3,900 for Bristol, 1,400 for Glasgo 5,000 
for Hull, 14,400 for Hamburg, 26,100 f tot. 
terdam, 100 for Baltic ports, 2,000 for  rance 
and 48,000 for the West Indies. 

Out of 1,392,400 bus of wheat es vorted 
from here last week, 48,000 were shi) «d to 
Liverpool, 103,300 to London, 47,800 t Bris- 
tol, 47,900 to Manchester, 16,000 to G!.sgow, 
144,000 to Hull, 104,100 to Hamburg, © 55,109 
to Rotterdam, 184,900 to Antwerp, 16. 10 to 
Bremen and 373,300 to France. 


WHEAT—Quiet and irregular. Th fea- 


ture of the market was the offerings new 
grain from the extreme Southwest; these 
have not been heavy, but have served 0 re- 


mind the trade that within a few wee s the 
willingness of the farmers to sell, a: the 
demand for their stuff, will overshado oth- 
er influences. Crop news has been ixed, 
but hopefulness is still shown above tl con- 
flicting reports. Export demand has been 
very limited. The Continent seems 06 | 


almost entirely out of the market. Both 


home and foreign consumers are evi «ntly 
awaiting developments. Quotations f.o.): 
No. 2 red, $1.10; No. 1 durum, $1.04! No 
1 northern spring, $1.00%; No. 2 hari win- 
ter, $1.02%; No. 1 northern Mar: toba, 
#1.07%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 1.04; 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, $1.01. 


CORN—Steady but quiet. It was no: hard 
to maintain prices during the week, i= th: 
amount offered for sale was light. Fa mers 
have not offered much, although the crop 
outlook is good. As an offset to th un- 
willingness to sell, demand was _ uni: ipor- 
tant. Domestic users took a little llow 
corn, filling their customary requireme: (s in 
their usual: manner. Export business was 
negligible. 

OATS—Erratic, and fairly active. Th 
small declines uncovered some prett) fai! 
buying orders in the cash market. T! in- 
quiry was checked when quotations wer 
raised about lec per bu. Irregularity was 
marked. Crop news has induced fai: ab- 
sorption by jobbers. Stocks locally d: not 
seem to be burdensome, 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and steady. Vo um 
of business light, but little inclinati to 
press offerings, resulting in uncha iged 
prices. Spot supplies fair, but not suffi ient 
to frighten consumers. Mills are ho ling 
with more or less confidence, 


MILLFEED—Strong. Business spasm: (li 
due to light offerings, holders received ful 
asking prices, and the undertone to the »: iar- 
ket was very good. Stuff held locally s\ «ms 
to be well controlled, and it is conte: (ded 
that mills are well sold up. Quotations 
coarse western spring in 100-lb sacks, t: ar- 
rive, $20.85@21.25; standard middlings, 22 
flour middlings, $25; red dog, to ar iv 
140-lb sacks, $28.10; oil meal, $28@ 50 
City feed: bulk bran, $21; 100-lb sks 
$22.50; heavy feed in bulk, $21; 100-lb s: ks 
$22.50; middlings, $21@27.50; red dog 1) u 
$3. 


CORN MEAL—Firm. Manufactured ¢ ls 
are reported scarce. Stuff moving is | cht 
and, with holders confident, prices are « si!) 
maintained. There is talk of a late » ir 
for the corn crop in the Ohio valley. 2X- 
port business in corn goods is rather ™- 
ited. Quotations, new basis: kiln-dried, «x- 
port, $3.40, as to brand; fine yellow, $1 (t 
1.40; white, $1.35@1.40; coarse, $1.30@) 35 
hominy, $3.55; granulated yellow, $3.60 pe! 
bbl; white granulated, $3.60 per bbl; mn 
flour, $1.75; brewers’ meal, $1.59; g its 
$1.60; flakes, $1.95. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 7 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and ro nid 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Wusees, ‘DOGS 00 0 oho SSG Bed $4.90@ 
GRO. 6. he 66 558s bi0'0.6 i 0d ddcd we 4.80@ % 
CROP. ndantdnnseccnshéevssinsanee 4.40@ 5° 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made ............ * 30@- 1 
First clear, Toledo-made ........ a 


MILLFEED—Car lots in 100-lb ache, 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $19.25@2 
BEN GOED occ dsc ciwoss ceive 20.50@2 
) PITTS TTT rere eee 20.75@2. 0" 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... cece @2! 0 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash July Sept. | 


Monday ......... $1.07 -92 -91% 
,, Serre e es 1.06 -92% .92% .9 *% 
Wednesday ..... 1.04 90% .91% 
,: ye 1.03 91 -91% 
Sears 1.03 91% .91% 
Saturday ....... 1.03 91% .91% 


Receipts last week were 33 cars, of w! 
2 graded contract. A year ago receipts » 
3 cars, of which 3 graded contract. 
CORN—Receipts last week were 85 c: * 
of which 31 graded contract. A year 
receipts were 34 cars, of which 21 gra: 
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June 11, 1913 


ract. Quotations: cash, 60%c; July, 
ics September, 60%c; December,’ 58 \c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: No. 3 yellow, 60%c; No. 3 white, 
61%c; No. 8 mixed, 59%c; No. 4 yellow, 
58%c; No. 4 white, 59%c; No. 4 mixed, 
57%c; sample, 51@565c. 

OATS—Receipts last week were 45 cars, 
ef which 11 graded contract. A year ago 
receipts were 6 cars, of which 6 graded con- 
tract. Quotations: cash, 40%c; July, 40%c; 
September, 39%c; December, 40%c. Local 
cash prices in store and through. billed: 
standard, 40%c; No. 3 white, 37%c; No. 4 
white, 38%c; sample, 34@37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Wheat, bus... 33,000 3,000 58,800 78,400 
Corn, bus..,.-102,000 37,100 24,600 27,100 
Oats, bus..... 84,800 9,000 43,800 5,800 


BOSTON, JUNE 7 
FI.OUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Minneapolis, standard ........... , Ra -40 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 4.85@5.15 
Spring clear, in sacks ........... 3.70@4.15 

Patent Straight First clears 
Ohio ....+. $5.25@5.40 $5.10@5.25 $4.60@5.00 
Indiana . 5.25@5.40 5.10@5.25 4.60@5.00 


Michigan .. 5.25@5.40 5.00@5.15 4.60@5.00 


New York.. 5.25@5.45 4.90@5.15 4.60@5.00 
Kansas, jute 4.26@4.75 ...-@..ee 000+ @seee 

MiLLFEED—The demand for wheat feed 
in transit and for mill shipment continues 


slow, the trade only meeting pressing needs 
and looking for concessions before buying. 
Offerings are in excess of the demand, but 
the market is held steady so far as asking 
prices are concerned. Other feeds are firmly 
held; quiet demand. Gluten feed is again 
offercd on the market, with a quiet demand. 
Hominy feed and stock feed fairly active; 
market steady. Oat hulls dull but firm. 
Cot\onseed meal and linseed meal in moder- 
ate jemand; market firm. - 

Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $21.75; winter 
bran, $22; middlings, $22.75@25; mixed feed, 
$23..5@26; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $28.75; 
oat hulls, reground, $16.50@17; gluten feed, 
$26.10; hominy feed, $24.40; stock feed, $25; 
cottonseed meal, $32.75@33.25; linseed meal, 
$25 @ 29. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
granulated and bolted corn meal, with the 
market firmly held at 10c per bbl advance. 
Oatmeal quiet, but firmer at 25c advance 
over last week. Feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn in good demand, with a firm 
market. Rye flour higher. Graham flour 
firmly held, with some advance in prices. 

(Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 
wood: granulated corn meal, $3.35@3.45; 
bolted, $3.30@3.40; rolled oatmeal, $4.45; 
cut and ground, $4.90; rye flour, $4@4.15 for 
pure white patent and $3.80@3.90 for dark 
blended patent; graham flour, $3.90 for or- 
dinary and $4.40 for choice; fancy , pure 
graham, $5.30@5.60. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Flour, bbis.... 36,760 28,685 ...... sess 
Wheat, bus...359,997 445,096 1,250,566 238,141 


Corn, bus..... 1,286 4,000 15,268 13,085 
Oats, bus..... 256,515 89,041 23,090 21,215 
Rye, bus...... 11,975 1,015 2,118 3,250 
Barley, O0esk seeds | dese 2,800 830 
Millfeed, tons, 323 Ge be cces Actece 
Corn meal, bbis 820 GER cesece secee 
Oatmeal, cases ae? | aaa >” evens 
Oatmeal, sacks 6,916 65,276 ...222 cesee 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
7-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbis sacks bus bus 

Liverpool ...5 «+. 4,830 BT76,240 =. ccvce 
London ....+. eee eevee +) 8) Bere 
ANCWOFD 60066 460 ebees 49,241 eoccce 
Manchester .. ... esece 117,564 ...... 
Rotterdam ... ... ae ‘sevens eoecce 
ProviaeGl 95645 A hates. eeenes 


Totals ...+. 40 6,245 680,675 ...... 
Since Jan, 1.3,437 539,499 7,323,102 3,999,518 





BUFFALO, JUNE 7 
!LOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring Winter 


Best patent .......... $4.85@5.00 $5.45@5.60 
Straight -,.6isudeness ad 4.65@4.80 56.10@5.20 
First ClOQP ...cccscees 4.15@4.25 ....@.... 
Second clear ........ - 3.80@3.95 ....@.... 
Low-grade sccsocesiews 3.20@3.30 ....@.... 
Rye, NG 2 veavasseees 3.85@4.00 ....@.... 
. Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton $..... $19.00 





Standard middlings, per ton.. 
Flour middlingg ........... ° 
Hominy feed, white 
Hominy feed, yellow 
Gluten feed, per ton 













( dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton. “ 

orn meal, Coarse, per ton ..... 24.00 25.50 
Corn meal, QBRED ose secicccccce ee * 
be ked corn, per ton ...... 24.50 26.00 
> ottonseed meal, per ton ...... sees 81.75 
R, meal, per ton, carloads..... cooes 27.00 
‘olled oats, per bbl, wood...... — 4.35 


. W HEAT—Limits were stronger this week 
for No. 1 northern Duluth, prompt shipment, 
the bulk of the business being done at 3c 
adn Chicago July. Millers were in market 
OF a fairly liberal amount, both Chicaga, 
a d Duluth shipment. Carload trade slow at 
. Me 4%c over Chicago July. No. 1 durum 
, heat sold at 97@98c, prompt shipment, and 
'@99%c, spot, in small lots. No offerings 
of winter wheat, except No. 2 white, which 
Sold at $1.13, local billed. 
__CORN—Only a fair demand for corn this 
week, and the offerings were fair on track, 
generally at %@%ec higher than last week. 
Sales were at that advance until the clos- 
ing, which was weak. Store corn in light 
eely and about ic higher than last week. 
one Na. 2 yellow, 63%c; No. 3 yellow, 
con No. 4 yellow, 62c; No. 3 mixed, 61%@ 
52%c; No. 4 mixed, 60% @61%c, through 
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billed. Store: No. 2 yellow, 62%c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 6144c¢; No. 3 yellow, fresh shelled, 62c, 
carloads. 

OATS—Lower and easy. Little demand, 
and offerings fair. Closing: No. 2 white, 
42%c; No. 3 white, 41%c; No. 4 white, 40%c; 
standard, 42\%c, through billed. 

BARLEY—Market easier and more dispo- 
sition is shown by dealers to sell. Maltsters 
are supplied with barley to arrive, but 
would take spot stuff at a reasonable price. 
Bids are 56@58c for low-grade to fair, and 
sellers asking 57@62c, shipment. 

RYE—Dull and weak; No. 2 in store, 65c 
asked, carloads. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 





MPO BOGE coccccvececcccevescees -$3.50@3.75 
Winter extra .......ccccccceccece 3.50@3.75 
Winter Clear ...ccccccccccccccccs 4.40@4.55 
Winter straight .......cceeeeeeee 4.60@4.75 
WERtet. DECOME onic ccc cvedocesece - 5.00@5.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 5.15@5.25 
City mills’ extra .......eeeeeeees + «eee @4.40 
City mills’ clear ......... gieccesce coccMenee 
City mills’ straight ........+.+++. «++ + @5.00 
City mills’ patent ...... pweesceaes «e+ + @5.30 
City mills’ best patent (blended).. ....@6.30 
Hard winter clear ..........++++5 3.75 @4.00 
Hard winter straight 4.35 @4.50 
Hard winter patent eee 4.60@4.75 
Spring COMP ...ccccccccccccccece 3.75 @4.25 
Spring straight ......... eecccsee 4.40@4.55 
Bpring patent ..cccccccccvcece «+. 4.65@4.90 
Spring patent special brands..... 5.05 @6.50 


WHEAT—Down 7%c on cash and 1%c on 
the new-crop options, with demand-now run- 
ning chiefly to the latter, and good. Re- 
ceipts, 584,820 bus; exports, 698,488; stock, 
643,259. Closing prices: No. 2 red spot, 
$1.03; July, 93%c; August, 93c. 

CORN—Up %c, with demand and move- 
ment down to the minimum. Rece:pts, 73,- 
469 bus; exports, 7,536; stock, 89,099. Clos- 
ing prices: contract spot, 614%c; June, 61%c. 

OATS—Off %c and inactive and nominal. 
Receipts, 128,915 bus; exports, 21,250; stock, 
128,536. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 45%c; 
standard white, 44% @44%c; No. 3 white,. 
44@44\c. 

MILLFEED—Advanced 25c per ton on 
spring middiings; otherwise unchanged, with 
demand especiaily quiet for spring but still 
most satisfactory as regards city mills. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$20.25@20.75; spring middlings, $21.50@22; 
city mills’ bran, $24.560@25; middlings, $23.50 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 





Flotr Wheat Corn Oats 

To— bbis bus bus bus 
Bremen ...... BOGGS iccse 8 seese cvscecs 
Rotterdam ... ..... 489,806 cece veces 
E@ithe ccccccce BBASR ccvce esse 8 cesse 
BEBO cccsccee cauace 180,668  cccce coose 
Hamburg 3,749 82,000 ..00- cover 
AMUWOEFP cecee ticoce CE,0G8 3  .cces cvvee 
Port Antonio. 204 = caaee 1,000 ....- 
TEAVORR ccccce cscet socce 6,536 21,250 
Coastwise 2,088 acess neoee vases 
Totals ..... 37,931 698,488 7,536 21,250 





DETROIT, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best .........+-. $5.05 @5.10 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 4.85 @4.90 
Michigan straight .......-eseeee08 4.75 @4.80 
Michigan first clear .........+.+. - 3.90@4.00 
Michigan second clear ......++.+-+ 3.70@3.80 
Michigan low-grade ....+-+s+e00% 3.25 @3.40 


Spring patent (Detroit-made) 
Minnesota patent, best ... 
Minnesota patent, ordinary 





Minnesota first clear .........+++- 
Minnesota second clear ....... ° 
Kansas patent ........ Jeoveee 
Pure FYE ccccccscccccccccecs eceee 
BlemGed FHS .vccvccccccdcssdscses 
HE FIO ccccccccccevsdecevceces 
MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
BraW .cece idaadscovcerbdbervced $17.75 @18.00 
Coarse middlings ...........+++ 18.25 @19.00 
BRieE GEOG cccccccccccsvsceccs - 19.75 @20.50 
Fine middlings ............6+++5 21.25 @21.50 
CreaGeG COP ccccccccccccccvces 23.00@ 23.25 
Coarse corn meal ..........++6:5 20.75 @ 21.00 
Corn and oat chop .......+.++-. 20.25 @20.75 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs..........+.++ $3.85 @3.90 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.05@3.10 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs...... 2.85 @2.95 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.15@3.20 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 2.85 @2.90 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat..$1.04% 3 corn ....... 58% 
TUF cccvcese - 91% 83 yellow corn. .61% 


September .. -91% Standard oats 
1 white wheat 1.03% 2 rye..... aves 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS _ 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


41% 
-64 


Flour, bbls... 7,400 5,740 9,000 5,590 

Wheat, bus... 2,000 6,000 74,000 3,000 

Corn, bus..... 67,500 12,800 2,600 20,560 

Oats, bus..... 137,500 48,000 ..... 6,100 

Rye, bus...... G.000 3 cccce ECBO cece 
STOCKS (BUS) 

1913 1912 1913 1912 


27,430 98,535 


Wheat 114,000 258,169 Oats... 
13,850 20,163 


Corn.. 58,250160,321 Rye.... 


DULUTH, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
June 7 1912 
First patent, wood....$4.70@4.90 $5.65 @5.90 





Second patent, wood.. 4.60@4.80 6.60@5.75 
Straight, wood ....... 4.50@4.70 5.40@5.65 
Fancy clear, jute -- 3.45@3.55 4.15@4.35 
Second clear, jute .... 2.75@2.95 3.25@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.40@2.50 2.75@2.85 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations June 7, in 
ear or round lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Semolina, in jute .......ccssececeecacs 
Patent, in jute ..........- 

Cut straight, in jute .. 





RYE FLOUR—Prices per bbl in car lots, 
in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b. mill, June 7, were: 


Family rye Dlend ......cccecccccercons $3.55 
Pure WHItE FHS ...ccscccvecccscvecsens 3.40 
White rye blend 2... i ccc cece 3.35 
Pure GACH. TIS ooo cccccssecceccccsvcere 3.20 
Darke ryG DEM 2.0. ccccccccccccccceses 3.26 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ended on dates given: 
1913 bbis 1912 bbls 1911 bbls 
June 7.16,825 June 8.11,600 June 10. 3,300 
May 31.. 8,320 June 1.22,250 June 3.14,000 
May 24..20,455 May 25..16,800 May 27..21,190 
May 17..14,800 May 18..21,000 May 20..13,000 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks ended: 
1913 bbis 1912 bbis 1911 bbis 
June 7. 6580 June 8. *... Juneld. 360 
May 31.. 2,815 June 1. 3,425 June 3. 1,300 
May 24.. 7,500 May 25.. 1,430 May 27.. 1,785 
Mayil17.. *... May 18.. 3,930 May 20.. 400 

*No export shipments made, 

W HEA T — Considerable irregularity 
marked the week. Intervals of strength and 
weakness prevailed, until toward Saturday 
free selling was renewed and the close was 
at a substantial decline on spring. Durum 
showed an opposite tone. Trade became 
skeptical regarding crop damage claimed, 
and preferred to await the government re- 
port. Trading slowed up because of this 
attitude of traders. 

A better shipping movement developed, 
though the demand showed no real improve- 
ment. 

Cash wheat was unchanged, though the 
undertone was somewhat easier. While com- 
petition was light, the limited arrivals were 
absorped from day to day. 

No. 1 northern sold at July price; No. 2 
at 2@2%c below No. 1; No. 1 durum brought 
the July future, and No. 2 is 2c less. No. 3 
sold at 3@5c bu under spring; No. 1 north- 
ern and no-grade at 8@8&c, according to 
quality and condition. » 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
Spot 


-Spot spring—, durum 
No.iln No.2n No. 1 


» a) Serer ree 92% 90%@ 90% 92% 
SOROS B ccccccscecs - 91% 88% @ 89% 92 
BUMS BD ccvcesveses - 91% 89 @ 89% 93% 
TUNE 4 wccccccccces 90% 87% @ 88% 93% 
SUMS 6 cccccecncces 90% 87% @ 88% 93% 
JUMES 6 ncccccccccee 90% 88% @ 88% 94% 
TURE T wccccccccces 90% 88 @ 88% 94% 
TUME D9 .ccccccccces 90% 88%@ 88% 94 
June 8, 1912 ....... 116% ....@113% 114 


Daily closing prices of July, September 
and cash wheat at Duluth were: 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

July ..ccece 91% 90% 90% 90% 90% 90% 
September. 92% 91% 91% 91% 91% 91% 
Cash ..... 91% 90% 90% 90% 90% 90% 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 

No. 3 Wh. No. 2 Barley 

May 31.. .... 39 56 @59 50@ 60 
Tune 2 .ceusscee 38% 56 @59 50@ 60 
FORO Bc cocsces 39% 56 @59 50@ 60 
Tune 4 wcccccee 38% 565 @58 50@ 60 
June & ..cccece 38% 656 @58 50@ 60 
June 6 ...eeeee 38% 55 @58 50@ 60 
TUNE 7 wcccccee 38% 55 @58 50@. 60 
June 8, 1912 ... 53% ++++-@83 65@115 


heat futures: 


Spring Durum 
July Sept. July 


Duluth closing prices of 


May 31 92% 93% 92% 
June 2 91% 92% 92% 
June 3 91% 92% 93% 
June 4 90% 91% 93% 
June 6 90% 91% 938% 
June 6 90% 91% 94% 
June 7 90% 91% 94% 
June 9 90 91% 94% 





% 
ROE et rere ong es 114% 106% 114 


‘ 
CLOSING PRICES BONDED GRAIN 
Closing prices of spot Canadian grain in 
bond at Duluth (duty unpaid) were: 
Flaxseed 
c—Wheat——, --Barley— No. 1 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 3 No. 4N.W. 


May 31.... 94% 91 88% 46% 45% 115% 
June 2 - 93% 90% 87% 46% 45% 114% 
June 3 - 98% 90% 87% 46% 456%114% 
June 4.... 94 91% 88 46% 45%114% 
June 5 - 94% 91% 88% 46% 45% 114% 
June 6 - 94% 91% 88% 46% 45% 114% 
June 7.... 94% 91% 88% 46% 45% 114% 
June 9.... 94% 91% 88% 46% 45% 114 

June 10*..104 102 99 cove coos 306 
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DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, in bus: 








r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
June7 June8 June7 June 8 

Wheat— 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Spring 301,664 206,190 875,299 431,295 
Durum ... 57,993 10,789 189,000 30,700 
Winter ... 6,686 1,017 5 eer 
Western... scscee sevvee iS errr se 
Totals.. 366,343 217,996 1,070,599 461,995 
Bonded 12,244 32,785 289,616 685,361 
Totals.. 378,587 250,781 1,360,115 1,047,356 
Oats ..... 263,517 4,781 417,364 43,538 
Bonded. 17 13,701 118,252 658,066 
ee eece $9,066 9. cece 1,591 35 
Bonded. ...... TOR. acese sessc 
Barley 190,588 ‘séavcc 96,666 1,115 
Bonded. ...... 1,356 5,131 37,258 
Flaxseed... 118,257 70,823 217,612 264,061 
Bonded. 6,646 3,503 318,454 46,561 





Totals.. 935,608 345,657 2,535,085 2,097,960 
Elevator stocks of coarse grains in Duluth- 
Superior elevators, on June 7, in bus: 





-—Domestic—, -———Bonded—, 

1913 1912 1913 1912 

Oats 194,812 79,172 295,429 672,926 
Rye ....- 81,057 34,506 ........ 702 
Barley 338,239 4,826 66,270 39,132 
Flaxseed 1,982,557 . 122,098 1,399,824 49,430 
Totals 2,596,665 240,601 1,761,523 762,190 
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GRAIN STOCKS AND RECEIPTS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 
receipts: Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, -—Grade—, 











June 7 1912 June 7 1912 

bus bus cars cars 

S ewe veces 102,738 18,529 2 1 
1 northern... 6,097,459 960,016 158 131 
2 northern... 1,539,871 1,659,330 53 61 
Nor. 3 ...++0. 79,498 456,828 15 17 
RO, 4 acetone 99 3,182 1 2 
Rejected 4,460 =. ncvccee SB ces 
No-grade .... 150,294 68,993 16 4 
Special bin... 450,444 732,746 am ee 
Totals - 8,424,863 3,899,624 247 216 
Macaroni .... 157,580. 60,423 28 15 
Southwestern. ) * ere oe one 
Western ..... ae ee 1 
BEE bd cS vce’ weeseene sveteees 14 eas 
Totals - 8,612,421 3,969,047 289 232 
Bonded ..... 1,273,334 1,128,900 3 22 
Totals - 9,885,755 5,097,947 292 254 


MILLFEED—While a quiet demand for 
millfeed is reported, mills are holding prices 
firm owing to limited offerings. Brokers, 
however, are in the market, shading mill 
quotations, and book limited business at the 
reduction. 

Eastern trade shows little or no interest, 
inquiry coming from near-by territory. 
Prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Du- 
luth, June 7, were: 


1913 1912 
Bran ..ccccceseecs $18.00@18.50 $21.00@22.00 
Shorts ...-seeeeee 19.00@19.50 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings... 22.00@22.50 27.00@27.60 
Red dog ..csesees 24.50@25.50 28.00@2s8.50 


Boston mixed feed 19.50@20.50 24.00@24.50 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c less is asked. 


FLAXSEED—Is at a standstill, with a 
general lack of interest. News was indif- 
ferent and holders appeared to be not anx- 
ious to force holdings on the market. The 
apathy resulted in small business. The un- 
dertone for futures was fairly steady, al- 
though most transactions were at somewhat 
lower quotations compared with previous 
week. Cash flaxseed is firmer, selling on a 
basis of %c over July future, but without 
any increased demand. Receipts fair. 


DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 


Track and 

toarr, July Sept. Oct. 
May Sl... ccecscece $1.30 1.30% 1.32% 1.31% 
TOURS B ccccssctas 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
SUMO S cccccccves 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
SUMO @ cccscccecs 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
Tune & ..cccssees 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
SOMO ES cccccccics 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
TURD T ccccverace 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 1.30% 
June 8, 1912 - 2.86% 2.36% 2.12 2.00 


MAY GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of all grain at Duluth-Superior 
for May were as follows in bus (0000's omit- 
ted): 
7~Receipts—, 


1913 1912 

WORE wcccccercvcccsesccccce 4,164 1,744 
GORD cecccccceccccsscccscesce 757 457 
BE 66.506 ces etereesctseeeve os 90 13 
BOASIOF cccccccccsccscvccccese 775 110 
DPURMBOON wccccccccvcccsceccss 774 639 
TOCRIS cccscccccscvcccccecs 6,550 2,963 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 10 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
June 10 Year ago 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.60@5.00 $5.60@5.90 


Second patent, in wood 4.40@4.80 5.45@5.75 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.40@3.90 4.30@4.90 
First clear, in jute.... 3.10@3.55 4.00@4.40 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.50@2.65 2.90@3.35 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.85@2.40 2.75@2.80 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (June 10): 


LONDON 
Last year 
Patent ....... 278 94@ 29s 31s 34 @32s 3d 
Fancy clear... 248 94@25s6d 288 @28s 6d 
First clear ... 2386d@24s9d 278 @29s 3d 
Second clear.. 198 @20s 208 94@ 23s 
GLASGOW 
PateMt .cccccccccccescscvcces 278 94 @ 29s 
First clear, standard ........ 238 64 @24s 9d 
BOCONE CMOAF occscscccsecices 19s @20s 
LIVERPOOL 
POtems cccccesccccccceceveses 278 64@ 288 9d 
First clear, standard ........ 238 3d @ 24s 6d 
Second clear ....sssccecsceee 198 @19s 9d 


Amsterdam “c.i.f. quotations of local and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% Ibs, in 
guilders: 

«++-@18% 


POtOME, JULES ocsccccccccvvcsccce 
Viret clear, JUte@ 2 ccccccccccccce 114% @12% 
Second clear, jute .........++++ 9 @10 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


* 1913 1912 1911 1910 
June 14... .eeees 243,140 260,925 272,895 
June 7... 290,615 279,395 233,815 289,010 
May 31... 275,020 260,185 255,780 224,325 
May 24... 295,575 218,715 256,190 271,170 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
Jume 14... weesee 5,360 27,894 4,325 
June 7... 18,160 9,280 12,230 9,265 
May 31... 20,710 8,565 12,120 6,490 
May 24... 12,620 5,790 15,190 8,755 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week a- 
end- No. pac- -—Qutput—, --Exportse—, 
ing mills ity 1913 1912 1918 1912 
May 3. 62 68,125 177,680 170,985 4,135 1,900 
May 10. 59 60,726 174,250 162,215 1,775 2,870 
May 17. 57 46,876 165,665 170,335 2,700 860 
May 24. 61 60,675 160,456 153,195 2,990 1,430 
May 31. 63 39,925 126,630 120,975 2,080 860 
June 7. 61 45,775 162,126 162,420 2,475 336 
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MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to 
day (June 10) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, were reported as follows 
hy brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 10 Year ago 

BOOM occ csetsceses $16.25@17.00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 18.50@19.00 21.75@22.25 
Flour middlings... 20.50@22.00 25.50@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 23.50@24.00 27.50@27.75 

For feed in bulk, $1 less per ton is charged 
and in 200-lb sacks, 25c less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 10 Year ago 
-$21.25@22.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 26.75@27.25 
Flour middlings... 25.50@27.00 30.50@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 28.50@29.00 32.50@32.75 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, bulk...$22.00@22.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 22.00@22.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 22.00@22.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 22.00@22.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 17.00@17.50 


Standard bran... 


Yeilow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.10@ 3.2 
Corn meal, White® ....ccccsrees 3.20@ 3.30 
Kye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 3.30@ 3.40 
Rye tlour pure medium straight* 3.10@ 3.20 
Rye tlour, pure dark German*... 2.90@ 3.00 
Graham wheat, pure, bbli*...... 3.75@ 3.85 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 3.50@ 3.60 
Roliea oats, bbl, wood ........ 4.30@ 4.40 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 5.50@ 6.75 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 3.50@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 4.00@ 7.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 7.00@ 9.00 


Recieaned buckwheat screenings 9.50@12.50 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 8.00@10.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ..... 6.00@ 8.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbp ..ceeeeeeees 22.00@ 23.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacksft .....@23.50 

*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton, 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 








MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 10.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket tended downward all the week, with a 
sharp drop today, from the effect of a bear- 
ish construction placed on the government 
report, 

This report, reflecting conditions on June 
1, indicated a total wheat crop, winter and 
spring, 127 million bus larger than in 1912. 
While the spring wheat crop was placed at 
the high point of 93.5, it has only started 
to grow, and no one knows what vicissitudes 
it 1s to pass through. Because of the fact 
that the southwestern crop is practically 
made, attention will now be centered on 
conditions in the Northwest. 

Today July was down to 88c and Sep- 
tember to 90c. However, about le of the 
decline was recovered, 

The range at Minneapolis for the week 
was 2%c tor July and 2\%c for September. 
High and low points were: July, 90%c and 
S&c; September, 92\%c and 90c, 

Compared with last Tuesday's close No. 
1 northern and No, 2 northern are 1%c 
lower July wheat is 1%c lower and Sep- 
tember wheat is le lower, 

While there is no snap to cash wheat at 
Minneapolis, there seems to be enough scat- 
tering demand to absorb arrivals daily. 
Mills and elevator companies are in the 
market for all offerings, providing they can 
get them at 1%@1%c over July for choice 
No. 1 northern, blue-stem., For this quality, 
consignees ask 2c over. 

No. 1 northern, velvet chaff, is quoted at 
% @ic over July; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 
at le under to July price, and velvet chaff 
at 1%@liec under; No. 3 wheat, 4@2c under. 

The appended table shows closing prices in 
cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 1 
northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 northern, 
May, July and September wheat: 


June In 2n r—No. 3—, July Sept. 
Srcccvse 92 90 8S7%@ 88% 90% 91% 
Sia cccces 92 90 874%@ 88% 90% 92 
Bs chiens 90% 88% 86%@ 87% 89% 90% 
Ricarsee 90% 88% 86% @ 87% 89% 91 
Gr coves 91% 89% 86% @ 87% 89% 91% 
Piscéues 91 89 864%@ 87% 89% 91 
Sa cecess 91% 89% 86%@ 87% 89% 91% 
| ee 90% 88% 86%@ 86% 89% 91 
BOF cons 114% 112% 110% @111% 112% 104% 
ASS occ 94 93% S88%@ 91% 92% 91% 
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Daily closing teed of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No. 2 No. 3* June No.1 > 2 No. 3* 


4.... 93 90 eeee 7... 93 
6... 923 90 88 9... 92 30 
€.. 92 90 cose 10... 98 90 


° Average of cash sales. 

The average of cash sales at Minneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no-grade wheat were 
as follows: 


June No.4 Rej. N.G. ia No. 4 a N. G. 
4 .. es 


ms 86% 81% a 845% 
Bisse cove 87H 98% x tee 35% 74 
bikie ei SE Oe Ms 86% 80 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 8 
June7 May 31 1912 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,569,610 1,049,580 620,490 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,440 7,548 4,712 
Millstuff, tons ... 830 520 661 
Corn, bus ....... 190,530 90,900 105,600 
Gee. WE cccwses 302,720 108,900 122,640 
Barley, bus ..... 447,440 254,100 70,000 
SO eee 38,610 33,300 20,000 


Fiaxseed, bus 116,000 91,350 91,520 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: June 8 
June7 May 31 1912 
Wheat, bus ..... 542,640 421,200 663,870 
Flour, bbis ...... 319,844 288,965 277,040 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,009 7,416 10,407 
Corn, bus ....... 64,080 27,840 49,000 
Oats, bus ....... 210,270 186,030 211,280 
Barley, bus ..... 269,340 263,980 39,600 
Rye, bus ........ 32,240 30,000 7,700 
Flaxseed, bus 13,080 10,620 19,000 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Sat- 
urday, the receipts of wheat by cars were 
as follows, with comparisons: June 8 June 10 
June 7 May 31 1912 1911 

9 11 1 








No. 1 hard ..... 
No. 1 northern... 585 396 "83 315 
No. 2 northern... 353 194 183 316 
Be © vesstevese 67 44 121 86 
Me. 4 ccccccccse owe ian 28 wee 
Rejected qsvecce 27 21 49 44 
No-grade ....... 41 23 45 16 
Totals, spring.1,082 689 509 778 
Hard winter .... 156 173 95 77 
Macaroni ....... 37 18 30 90 
MimeG ccccccece 8 17 14 42 
Western ....... eee 1 eee ees 
Potals  cisceer 1,283 898 648 987 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): June 8 

June 7 i 31 May 24 1912 
No. 1 hard .... 141 141 141 2 
No. 1 northern. 9,878 10,224 10,550 2,732 
No. 2 northern. 4,037 4,314 4,669 3,439 
Other grades .. 1,786 1,879 1,830 3,177 





Totals ....... 15,842 16,558 17,190 9,351 
In 1911 ....00. 8,925 9,331 9,618" ..... 
In 1910 ....... 6,491 6,803 7,108 =. eeee 
In 1909 ....... 6,558 7,444 8,066 =... 006 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3... 56% @57 388 @38% 55 @58 48@61 
4... 56 @56% 37% @38 655 @57% 48@61 
5... 56 @57 -++»-@37% 55 @57% 48@60 
6... 56% @57 87% @37% 55 @57% 47@60 
7... 56 @56% 37 @37% 55 @57 46 @658 
9... 55 @55% 36 @36% 55 @57 45 @57 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: June 8 

June7 May 31 1912 
OOPE. ccccvsccives 12,242 2,362 36,787 
OOH ccccccccccee 89,784 115,998 283,995 
BOPICY .cccsccces 175,592 210,917 264,214 
RYO ccccccccccce 140,908 163,781 197,608 
Flaxseed ....:.6 197,273 201,622 69,090 





Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














— June 7 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 336 90 123 52 45 
Boston ..... 276 14 27 3 2 
Buffalo ..... 853 515 1,041 24 286 
Chicago .... 2,995 1,471 4,764 23 58 
Afloat 95 261 ose eee 
Detroit ..... 114 58 “27 14 nee 
Duluth ..... 8,612 .... 195 81 338 
Galveston ... 262 4 Sees eee eee 
Indianapolis. 106 224 84 see eee 
Kansas City. 1,372 276 54 oe. eee 
Milwaukee... 35 45 278 26 5 
Minneapolis.. 15,842 12 90 141 176 
New Orleans. 693 85 160 .... eee 
New York... 715 128 288 48 122 
Omaha ..... 434 393 570 80 16 
Peoria ...... 2 176 222 BS ceo 
Philadelphia. 151 19 90 ene 
St. Louis ... 503 153 75 7 1 
Toledo ...... 350 40 80 5 
Canals ...... 43 ese 30 eee eco 
Lakes ...... 863 433 268 eee 210 
quidem commen 
Totals . 34,652 4,397 8,456 606 1,259 
May 31, 1913 37,490 2,549 8,105 603 1,259 


June 8, 1912 28,410 6,427 6,397 624 6572 
June 10, 1911 25,971 5,353 9,413 31 48866 
June 11, 1910 16,886 6,084 6,949 602 1,754 
Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
3,288,000 bus. Increases—Corn, 1,848,000 
bus; oats, 351,000; rye, 3,000. In Bond De- 
creases—Wheat, 921,000 bus; oats, 11,000. 





The Canadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 





in bus: June 8 
June 7 May 31 1912 
WERE ccccce 12,663,000 13,634,000 13,560,000- 
rere 9,746,000 10,281,060 5,667,000 
Barley ...... 2,918,000 2,900,000 862,000 
Flaxseed 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

cane -—-In store—, 

913 1912 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...... tie 92 197 69 
TURNER 4c cocesecse 125 74 3,382 172 


Totals «......+. 241 166 3,579 241 
FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 7, 
1913, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Minneapolis ...11,252 7,629 3,394 1,528 
Duluth ........ 18,602 7,992 15,363 7,934 











Totals ....... 29,854 15,621 18,757 9,462 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





co Mpls— > Duluth 

Spot Toarr. Spot July Sept. 
June 3 $1.28% 1.28 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 
June 4 1.28% 1.28% 1.29% 1.29 1.31% 
June 5 1.28% 1.28% 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 
June 6 1.28% 1.27% 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 
June 7 1.28% 1.27% 1.29% 1.29% 1.31% 
June 9 1.27% 1.27% 1.295 1.29% 1.80% 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 








cr From 

Phila- 
Bos- balti- del- Mont- 
To— ton more phia_ real 
Aberdeen ...... . 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.00 
Amsterdam .... ° 20.00 22.00 21.00 21.06 
AREWETD occ 000 , 23.60 24.50 23.50 .... 
Belfast ...cecee coos coce B0.080 .2-- 35.00 
Bremen . +» 18.00 .... 25.00 
Bristol ..... © ¢ees seve See 
Cardiff ....+... eoee 20.00 .... 34.81 

Christiania .... 22.00 23.00 23.00 

Copenhagen ... 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 

GOTH. cvescwcses ecce’ cece S408 37.34 
Dublin ....-ccee eros cove BEBO secs: cece 
Dundee. ........ 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.00 
Glasgow ....... 16.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 16.00 
Gothenburg .... 24.00 24.00 25.00 25.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 24.00 24.00 26.00 25.00 .... 
HHAVPO «ccccccce esce coco S100 2+ 18.00 
Helsingfors .... 27.00 27.00 29.00 28.00 .... 
TEGE ccecccscccs 22.50 22.60 .... «+--+ 23.00 
EMIth cc cccccees 18.00 .... 19.00 18.00 21.00 
Liverpool ...... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
London ......-- 16.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 16.00 
Londonderry”... .... «... 26.00 26.16 .... 
Manchester .... 14.00 14.00 .... 16.00 .... 
Newcastle ..... 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 .... 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 19.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 
BBO cccccccece eee 26.77 28.23 27.77 .... 
Southampton .. 22. 00 cece eres 
Stettin ........ 22.0 0 22 2.00 23.00 23. 00 cove 


St. John’s, N. F. 15.00, .... ...- 20.00 


Owing to frequent pe these sane 6 are 
subject to confirmation. 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
22c; Christiania, 25c; Copenhagen, 25c; Glas- 
gow, 18c; Gothenburg, 27c; Hamburg, 26c; 
Helsingfors, 30c; Liverpool, 18c; London, 
20c; Rotterdam, 21ic; Stettin, 25c. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
Albany ........- . 22.5 Ogdensburg .... 25.0 
Baltimore ..... . 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* .....17.5 Philadelphia*® ... 18.5 
Baltimoret .....17.6 Philadelphiaft ... 18.5 
Binghamton . 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ......... 25.0 Portland ....... 25.0 
Boston® ........19.5 Portland® ...... 19.5 
Boston? ....... . 20.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo .........16.5 Quebec ......... 29.5 
COFPMINGE .ccccecee 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ......... 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
Wrhe cccccccccece 16.6 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville «+++ 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca .......+ -. 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.6 Stanstead . - 25.0 
Montreal® ...... 18.6 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ...++++++ -» 22.5 
Newport News*t. 19.5 Utica ........-. +. 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* .....19.5 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 20.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 


Boston ... 19.5- 5 14.5 7.5 12 
New York. 19.5- 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5- 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5° 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 







To— Chgo Mpls 
Jacksonville 29.4 39.0 
Macon .... 32.4 42.0 
New Orleans ... 17.5 27.6 
Birmingham - 28.4 38.0 
Montgomery 28.4 38.0 
BOlMA cveccscccces 28.4 38.0 
BODO cccccccccccccccccscocecs 17.5 27.5 
DOMME cccccccssccecesccessece - 29.4 39.0 
BAHU ccccccccccccesesesceses 30.4 40.0 
Savannah ....ccccccccece eccece 29.4 39.0 
BARES owccececevccciseccccsecs 32.4 42.0 
yp. GAPPPRTELIP ET STEER TTT 32.4 42.0 
CONMMMBIR 2c ccc ccccscccesccocs . 33.7 42.0 
CRATTOBEOM 0. ccc cccccccccccccvce 29.4 39.0 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour in sacks, all-rail, prompt 
shipment, via lowest ports from Chicago to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Aberdeen ...... 36.00 Dundee ........ 36.00 
Amsterdam .... 34.00 Glasgow ....... 32.00 
Antwerp 3 Hamburg ‘ 39.00 
Belfast ........ 36.00 Leith .......... 34.00 
Bremen ... Liverpool ...... 28.00 
Bristol London ........- 30.00 
Christiania Manchester .... 28.00 
Copenhagen .... 40.00 Newcastle ..... 36.00 
Dublin ........ 36.00 Rotterdam ..... 31.00 
Rates, lake-and-rail,. in. cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Chicago to points named: 
New York ......14.7 Albany ...-..... 14.2 
Boston ..... ++. 16.7 Baltimore ...... 11.7 
Philadelphia ....12.7 Rochester ....... 11.7 
Utica ..... eccoce A8.9 Bufbale ..ccccces 7.6 
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KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, lake. 
and-rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 

New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ....... 2 24.70 
Boston ........ 28.70 Baltimore ..... 23, 

Philadelphia ... 24.70 Washington .... : 
Pittsburgh ..... 20.50 Detroit ........ 
Albany ........ 26.20 Rochester ...... 2 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 Cleveland ...... 
Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville :..... 

All-rail rates are 2c higher. 

MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly lic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less pe: 109 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ........ 24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
New York ..... 24.00 Halifax ........ $00 
Virginia ports. - 22.00 Montreal ...... 23. 


3.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 Portland (Me.). 24.09 
St. John, N. B.. 24.00 
Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kivnsas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs 


Aberdeen ...... 45.00 Gibraltar ...... 52.00 
Alexandria -- 44.43 Glasgow ....... 1.00 
Amsterdam .... 44.00 Hamburg ...... 5.00 
Antwerp ..... 60 SEM FEE: pecbeciccc. 5.50 
Belfast ........ 45.00 Leith .......... 1.00 
yes 44.00 Liverpool ...... 00 
Bristol .cccccece 41.00 London ........ 1.00 
Copenhagen .... 47.00 Malta.......... ‘7.11 
Christiania -- 46.00 Manchester .... »5.00 
Dublin ...... --- 45.00 Newcastle ..... 1.00 
Dundee ........ 45.00 Rotterdam ..... {2.00 
Baltic basing... 46.00 Southampton .. 46.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 

Export rates apply only on carload m ini- 
—_ of 44,000 lbs, unless capacity of car 
is less. : 


ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St.” Louis to for- 
eign ports, lake-and-rail: 


Amsterdam .... 35.00 Dundee ........ 55.50 
Py) ree 37.50 London ........ 1.00 
Belfast ........ 38.00 Rotterdam .....: -00 
rer 39.00 Copenhagen .... °>.00 
Glasgow ....... 31.00 er eoccecce 36,00 
Hamburg ...... 39.00 Leith ..........: .00 
Liverpool ...... 29.00 Christiania .... 4°.00 
Aberdeen ...... 36.00 


All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York ..... 17.00 Boston ......... 17.00 
Philadelphia ...16.00 Baltimore ..... 15.00 
Newport News.. 15.00 

Domestic rates, all- rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs 


New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Boston ..ccsece 21.70 Washington .... 15.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.50 Newport News.. 1.70 
DEON cicccvce 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 1:.70 
Albany ........ 19.20 Rochester ...... 15.70 
Syracuse ....... 16.70 Cleveland ...... 11.50 
Va. com. points. 16.70 Indianapolis ... 7.50 
Scranton ....... 17.70 
TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Toledo to points named: 
Domes- Domes- 
Export. tic tie 
Boston ....14.6018.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York.14.5016.00 Syracuse ....... 13.00 


Philad’hia. 13.5014.00 Binghamton ... 15.00 
Baltimore. 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris .. 






Norfolk... 12.5013.00 Rochester 13.00 
N’p’t News.12.50 13.00 Emporium ..... 13.00 
Richmond ..... 13.00 Buffalo ........ 8.50 
Lynchburg ..... 13.00 Pittsburgh ..... 6.50 
UCR wccccviscce 14.00 Wheeling ...... 8.50 
AIGGRY 2 ccevacs 20.00 CORED sccecvvices 8.50 


DETROIT 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit to the points named: 


New York ..... 16.00 Boston ........ 18.90 
Philadelphia ... 14.00 Newport News.. 13.90 
Pittsburgh 10.60 Uthem .ncccccees 14.90 
Portland ....... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.90 








Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and ca<h 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

3 4 5 7 9 
OE eecus 90% 89% 89% 89% 89% 89% 
Duluth ... 91% 90% 90% 90% 90% 99% 
Chicago .. 91% 89% 90 91 90% 90% 
St. Louis.. 88% 87% 87 87% 87% 87'2 
New York. 99% 98% 98% es 98% 98 4 
Kans. City. 85% 845% 84% 845% 85 
Winnipeg.. ¢... 96% 96% 97% 97% 99 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 92 90% 91 91% 91 91% 
Duluth ... 92% 91% 91% 91% 91% 91°. 
Chicago .. 90% 89% 89% 90% 89% 90°. 
St. Louis.. 88% 87% 87% 87% 87% 88 
New York. 99% 96% 96% 97 96% 96°: 
Kans. City. 85% 84% 84% 85% 84% 85°. 
Winnipegt. ¢... 90% 90% 91% 91% 914 


7 CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.* .... 92 90% 90% 91% 91 91 
Duluth*... 91% 90% 90% 90% 90% 99. 
Chicago*.. 93 93 92% 93% 92% 93% 
St. Louis— 

2 hard .. 95 95 94 93% 93% 93. 


2 red ...103 103% 102% 105% 105 106 
Kans, City— 
2 hard .. 90% 90% 90 89% 89 89°) 


2 red ... 95 95% 94 93% 93% 93°: 
Milw’kee*. 94% 95% 94% 94% 94% 94 
Toledo— 


2 red ...106 104 103 103 1038 
94% 95% 96% 96% 
tHoliday. 


Winnipeg*. ft... 


*No. 1 northern. tOctober. — 
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OPERATIVES WIDEN SCOPE 


(Continued from page 633.) 

(1) By creating a fellowship and 
broader acquaintance among professional 
millers. 

2?) By an exchange of ideas and a 
dissemination of technical milling knowl- 
edge among the members. 

(3) By impressing upon millowners 
the importance of the operative miller in 
the success of their business. 

(4) By assisting millowners in secur- 
ing skilled and experienced millers. 

(5) By co-operating with millowners 
whenever possible in all matters of inter- 
est to the trade. 

(6) By upholding in every honorable 
way the dignity of the profession. 

It also proposed somewhat radical 
changes in the plan of government, no- 
tably in that the governing body should 
be made up of an executive committee 
composed of the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and six members 
to be elected by vote of the active mem- 
bers of the organization. The offices of 
secretary and treasurer are to be sepa- 
rated. Members of the executive com- 
mitice are to be elected every year to 
serve for a term of three years, save that 
of those first chosen two are to serve for 
three years, two for two years and two 
for one-year terms. 

The provisions of the old constitution 
governing eligibility to membership and 
fees and dues were retained. 

The special committee also proposed a 
classification and grading of members, 
ranging from class Aa millers, capable 
of being head or assistant millers in mills 
of 600 bbls and over, down to class A 
millers of proved ability only in mills of 
250 bbls and less. Certificates of mem- 
bership were, under the proposed rule, to 
be granted according to class, with the 
purpose of making such a certificate evi- 
dence to millowners of the ability of the 
man holding the certificate. Dues to the 
Fraternity were also to be based upon 
the same grading. 

The whole of this clause was, however, 
voted down, a portion of it, as a matter 
of fact, being withdrawn by the commit- 
tee following display of general hostility 
to it. 

The rest of the proposed revision of 
the constitution was adopted in its en- 
tirety, to become the basic law of the 
lraternity in future. 


TO BROADEN THE SCOPE 


Those principally instrumental in se- 
curing the adoption of the constitution 
say that it is the first step toward a gen- 
eral broadening of the lines of the or- 
ganization; that it has heretofore been 
too local in interesting the operative 
alone, whereas it should command the at- 
tention and support of the millowners of 
the country. With a more compact gov- 
ering body and with officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee in thor- 
ough sympathy with this purpose, it is 
believed 7 these members that the own- 
ers of mills can be successfully urged to 
co-operate with the organization, to the 
end that it shall become a school of in- 
struction for millers and be instrumental, 
more than heretofore, in raising the 
standard of intelligence, not alone of 
head, but also of under millers. 

_ A campaign for this purpose is to be 
Inaugurated at once and a strong effort 
will be made to establish the Fraternity 
as a factor in the milling industry apart 
from its former isolated position as in- 
teresting principally the operative miller. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


~At the election of officers, Thursday, ° 


the following were chosen: president, 
Frank J. Becker, superintendent Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas; vice- 
president, J. W. Flaherty, Piedmont 
Mills, Lynchburg, Va; treasurer, A. T. 
Brantingham, National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; secretary, J. F. Mueller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Members executive committee: 
E. T. Bauer, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; J. T. Briggs, Pittsfield, Ill; C. 
H. Barnard, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas; John Kraft, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. H. Bahr, 
Bernard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis; 
J. E. Neidhardt, Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
“0. Schuyler, Neb. Of the latter, the 
lirst two named are to serve for three 
“ars, the second two for two years, and 
tie last two for a period of one year. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Particular provision was made by the 
local committees for the entertainment of 
the visiting millers, funds for the pur- 
pose having been subscribed by the 
Board of Trade, the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club, local millers and machinery 
and bag houses, and by local head mill- 
ers, through “The Grinders,” their social 
organization. 

Wheeler's Orchestra had been engaged 
to play throughout the week and supplied 
excellent band music for the machinery 
exhibition and for the evening and after- 
noon entertainment features. 

The entertainment opened Monday 
night with a reception in Convention 
Hall. Tuesday evening, the Schubert 
Club, a chorus of 40 male voices, ren- 
dered an excellent programme, with the 
orchestra accompanying and supplement- 
ing the vocal music. 

Wednesday afternoon was the princi- 
pal feature of the entertainment, the en- 
tire company being taken in special trol- 
ley cars to Fairmount Park, where a 
substantial dinner was served at the club- 
house. Throughout the afternoon, visi- 
tors amused themselves at boating and 
swimming and visiting the various con- 
cessions of the pleasure ground. In the 
evening there was dancing at the main 
pavilion. 

Thursday afternoon the women of the 
convention were taken about town in 
motor-cars, and in the evening were 
guests at a local playhouse. On the same 
evening “The Grinders” gave their annual 
banquet, followed by the ceremony of in- 
itiating several new members. 

Friday night the Railroad Club of 
Kansas City, assisted by the orchestra, 
rendered a special musical and vaudeville 
programme at Convention Hall. 

Throughout the week the weather par- 
ticularly favored the entertainment pro- 
gramme, only a single shower interfering. 


THE MACHINERY EXHIBIT 


While the number of exhibitors at the 
Millers’ Industrial Exposition in Conven- 
tion Hall was not so large as at Louis- 
ville a year ago, the exhibit was excellent 
and ‘of much interest alike to millers and 
millowners and to other visitors. Four 
large general millbuilding concerns had 
machinery ¢xhibits or headquarters 
booths, while the display of special ma- 
chines was extensive. Many of these were 
shown in operation. Scale companies, 
phosphate concerns and the manufactur- 
ers of bleaching apparatus also had ex- 
hibits or headquarters. 

The grain-cleaning machinery concerns 
did not exhibit, on account of the expense 
attached to making a showing of ma- 
chines, but several of them had headquar- 
ters booths and many had their represen- 
tatives at the convention. 

The hall in which the exposition was 
held is well adapted to such purpose and 
the display of machines in the especially 
constructed and decorated booths was 
most attractively staged. Additional to 
the members of the craft who visited the 
show each day, many local people in- 
spected the interesting milling equipment 
on display, so that the hall presented a 
busy scene at all times of day. 


NOTES OF THE EXPOSITION 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co. displayed 
its first line of all-steel, fireproof mill 
equipment. Rolls, a purifier and a corn 
drier were shown, the floods in Indian- 
apolis having prevented showing a swing 
sifter of steel construction. The machin- 
ery displayed is to be shipped to equip 
a mill in southeastern Europe. Repre- 
senting the Nordyke & Marmon Co. at 
the show were L. J. Zeigler, Leonard 
Carmichael and H. A. Crook, Indianap- 
olis; A. A. Croft, Lexington, Ohio; and 
H. C. Malsness, Kansas City. 

The Avery Scale Co. displayed a grain 
scale in operation. A. S. Purves, man- 
ager of the company, George Kaps, St. 
Louis representative, H. C. Draver, Kan- 
sas City agent, W. B. Wengler and Wal- 
ter S. Smith were in attendance. 

C. A. Shultz, head of the C. A. Shultz 
Mfg. Co., and inventor of the Shultz 
scouring case, came from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to be present at the exposition. E. 
L. Ward, sales manager, F. H. Mensing, 
of Minneapolis, and J. A. Bookwalter, 
of Indianapolis, were also in attendance 
at the Shultz company’s booth. 

At the exhibit of The Wolf Co., S. H. 
and M. H. Stoltzfus, F. 1. Decker and 
George A. Sutton were in attendance. 


The Victor Chemical Co. exhibited 
phosphates for self-rising flour and dem- 
onstrated the excellence of biscuits made 
from the ready prepared flours. 

The Alsop company showed a bleacher 
in operation. 

The Allis Co. exhibited no machinery, 
but A. E. Mosier, southwestern repre- 
sentative, met friends at a booth nearest 
the entrance. 

F. H. Essmueller had charge of the 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co. booth and 
distributed useful souvenirs. 

J. Morris Wray and W. L. Taylor, of 
the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
had an exhibit space at the convention 
and operated a motor-car to the plant 
of the Southwestern Milling Co. to show 
their packer in operation. 


SOME OF THE PAPERS 


Following are brief extracts from some 
of the papers read at the convention: 


SELF-RISING FLOURS 


“Liebig’s conception was to leaven 
flour by mixing with it monocalcium 
phosphate and bicarbonate of soda. 
There you have self-rising flour, except 
that today it is customary to add a small 
amount of salt. In making a sponge 
porous, light and in shape to produce a 
fine piece of baked goods, carbonic acid 
gas must be produced in the dough. Only 
two methods are available. The first in- 
volves yeast, but this is not practicable. 
Yeast takes a long time to develop its 
leavening power and, moreover, it does 
not produce as satisfactory pastry and 
biscuits. The second involves the use of 
a baking acid, and the one suggested by 
the famous German scientist, Liebig, was 
monocalcium phosphate. When _ phos- 
phate reacts with bicarbonate of soda in 
the presence of water, CO2 is evolved and 
produced. In this way, the CO2 is iden- 
tical with the CO2 produced by yeast, 
when it grows in a sponge. Liebig’s idea 
of a self-rising flour immediately took 
root and grew. 

“The idea was a stroke of genius, but 
the industrial development of a half cen- 
tury ago, especially in chemical lines, 
was not able to cope with the require- 
ments of a self-rising flour, such as Lie- 
big conceived it. To be a success com- 
mercially, it has to be stable, i. e., as we 
now express it, it should not lose its gas 
strength. Here is where the chemical 
manufacturers of years ago were unable 
to turn the trick of producing a phos- 
phate which was satisfactory. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only within a compara- 
tively short time, say 10 years, that phos- 
phate has been put on the market in such 
form that a self-rising flour could be 
made which would keep its gas strength. 
At last, however, the conception of 
Liebig’s of a half century ago has_ be- 
come a reality. 

“Liebig was actuated in choosing 
monocalcic phosphate as the baking acid 
for self-rising flour by two reasons: first, 
it promised to be an ideal baking acid; 
second, Liebig conceived that it had mer- 
its from a diatetic standpoint, that it 
was not only wholesome but possessed 
value for the animal economy, in that it 
brought into the body phosphate which 
the system needs and without which life 
cannot continue. 

“In the commercial production of food- 
stuffs two “factors must be - considered: 
one is highest quality, the other low cost. 
These two, so closely correlated, have 
found their solution in the successful 
fruition of Liebig’s idea. It is true that 
we have in cream of tartar a satisfactory 
baking acid, but two factors have, how- 
ever, militated against its use in self- 
rising flour: first, its cost is prohibitive ; 
second, the production is limited. Cream 
of tartar is produced from argol, which 
is found in wine casks. Argol is an 
impure cream of tartar, which separates 
from the grape juice during the conver- 
sion of the juice into wine. 

“The cream of tartar produced is prac- 
tically all used in the arts and there can 
be no increase in the cream of tartar out- 
put without increasing wine production. 
These reasons militate against the use of 
cream of tartar as a commercial con- 
stituent of self-rising flour. 

“For years the self-rising flour indus- 
try was practically at a standstill. About 
15 or 20 years ago it was revived in this 
country in Tennessee and for some years 
did a little better than hold its own. 
The growth was, however, gradual. The 
great impetus to the industry came, how- 
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ever, about five years ago, and since then 
it has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
significant thing to me is that the self- 
rising flour industry has grown practi- 
cally’ without the usual form of advertis- 
ing. The idea seemed to meet instant ap- 
proval on the part of the housewife, when 
presented to her in proper form. She 
evidently appreciated the saving in labor 
it entailed, and the reliability of the flour, 
because of the care taken in the proper 
adjustment of ingredients, one to the 
other.”—By O. J. Freed. 


WHEAT-CLEANING 

“Some millers still cling to the obso- 
lete theory that wheat can be over- 
scoured, but I have never seen such a 
thing done. I have seen some mighty 
close jobs of wheat-scouring done, and 
have done some of that kind of work 
myself, but I have never seen it over- 
done. 


“Now, I do not advocate harsh scour- * 


ing any more than I do harsh grinding. 
They are both detrimental to desired re- 
sults. 

“The gradual system of wheat-cleaning 
is just as desirable as the gradual system 
of grinding. In either case the attempt 
must not be made to do it all ‘at one or 
two operations. Harsh scouring breaks 
wheat, and wheat should never be broken 
in the process of scouring, nor be scoured 
after it is broken. 

“Too many millers give too much at- 
tention to other matters, and too little 
attention to wheat-cleaning. The super- 
intendent or head miller who trusts the 
cleaning of his wheat entirely to his as- 
sistant in charge of that department 
makes a most serious mistake. If I were 
in charge of the biggest mill in existence, 
I would try to find time to inspect my 
cleaning plant at least once a day. If 
so pressed for time that I could not do 
this -without neglecting some other de- 
partment of my mill, I would rather 
leave that other department to an as- 
sistant than to leave my cleaning plant 
in other hands. 

“You may purify your middlings all 
you possibly can, and your flour also if 
you wish, and bleach it by any and every 
process known, but if impurities remain 
on the wheat when it enters the first 
break rolls, those same impurities will be 
in the flour when it is made into bread. 

“Now I do not believe wheat can be 
really cleaned without removing the thin 
outer bran layer. In other words, I mean 
that wheat must be peeled to be clean. 
As long as the thin outer bran coat re- 
mains on wheat, dirt also remains. The 
fine beard which grows on the end of the 
wheat berry, and is so detrimental to the 
color of flour, cannot be removed with- 
out removing the thin layer of bran to 
which it adheres, and I do not consider 
wheat clean till this is removed. 

“This I have never been able to accom- 
plish by dry scouring. Wheat should be 
dampened just enough for the water to 
thoroughly penetrate the outer bran coat; 
then it is comparatively easy to peel it 
off with a good scouring machine. This 
peeling removes from the surface of the 
wheat berry every particle of beard, smut 
or other adhering matter, and puts the 
wheat in a far better miiling condition 
than I believe possible by any process of 
dry cleaning. And yet the wheat is not 
clean, nor can it be thoroughly cleaned 
till it is broken. Now of course I re- 
member that I have just said wheat 
should not be broken in the process of 
scouring, nor scoured after it is broken, 
and I am not going to contradict these 
statements, as you will presently see. 

“After the wheat is peeled, the much- 
dreaded crease dirt remains. The peeling 
process may remove a part of it, but not 
all. In proof of this statement, take a 
grain of wheat that has been scoured, 
peeled and polished till it appears per- 
fectly clean on the surface, open it 
through the crease, place it under a 
microscope, and you will see a dark, sooty 
substance that was so tightly held in the 
fold of the crease that it was not dis- 
turbed by the scouring and peeling. If 
the wheat is thoroughly cleaned, this must 
be removed, but cannot be till the grain 
is broken. , 

“Practical experience, and close ob- 
servation and study have convinced me 
that the following proceeding is necessary 
if we are to mill clean wheat. First, the 
wheat must be wheat, and not the con- 
glomeration referred to a few minutes 
ago. Second, it must have a thorough 
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separation from everything not intended 
for the break rolls, so that nothing but 
wheat may enter the scouring machines. 
Third, it must be well dusted and dry 
scoured to remove all smut and earth 
balls, or any other substance that’ water 
will soften and make pasty. Fourth, it 
must be well dampened with clean water. 
Fifth, a thorough scouring should follow 
that will peel off every particle of the 
outer bran coat. Sixth, dry scouring or 
polishing is again in order, followed by 
tempering with water if needed. 

“Then the seventh and final treatment 
in the cleaning process, i. e., splitting, 
should be given the wheat as it goes from 
the stock bin to the break rolls. The 
wheat should be split open through the 
crease, passed through an aspirator, and 
subjected to a sufficient air draft to re- 
move the discoloring matter released by 
the splitter. ‘This, of course, sounds like 
a rather elaborate cleaning system, but 


"IT consider it the one and only way to 


clean wheat so we can say it is really 

clean, and any miller who will faithfully 

try it out will be delighted with results.” 
—By J. H, Bates. 

R. E. 

Kansas c ity, Mo., June 9. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 634.) 
son bran at $21@21.50 ton, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Boston rate points. 

Minneapolis corn stocks last week in- 
creased 10,000 bus, oats stocks decreased 
26,000 bus, barley 35,000, and rye 23,000. 

Rolled oats are in fair demand. Min- 
neapolis quotations have been advanced 
25e bbl to the basis of $4.30@4.40, in 
wood. 

One large Minneapolis milling company 
reports sufficient millfeed orders on hand 
to care for its output during the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 

E. W. Kneeland, general manager of the 
British America Elevator Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, a Peavey auxiliary, is in Minne- 
— today to attend the funeral of the 
late George W. Peavey. 

A Minneapolis broker claims to have 
heen offered, by resellers, five cars of 
bran monthly for the next five months on 
the basis of $16 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. here. 
This is $1 less than the price mills ask. 


STERLING. 


100-Ib 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat is selling in 
Minneapolis at 904,@90%,c¢. 

No. 1 hard spring wheat in Minneapolis 
commands a premium of 4%@1%c over 
No. 1 northern. 

Minneapolis today (June 10) received 
152 cars of wheat, against 76 in 1912; 
Duluth 125, against 83 a year ago. 

Local elevator stocks decreased 320,000 
bus for three days. This leaves stocks 
today (June 10) about 15,522,000 bus. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,308,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 1,027,000 
bus, against 57,000 in 1912. 

The average price paid today (June 10) 
at country stations in the Northwest for 
No. 1 northern was 79c; for No. 2 north- 
ern, 77c and for no-grade, 59@64c, ac- 
cording to condition. 

Where three weeks ago Minneapolis 
July wheat was 4c under September, the 
difference between these two options now 
is 1%c. The trade is still deeply inter- 
ested as to how large the deliveries will 
be at the maturity of the July option. 

The heavy increase in farmers’ deliv- 
eries of wheat and other grain at interior 
points of the Northwest is reflected in the 
larger receipts at Minneapolis, and ar- 
rivals are expected to continue of good 
volume for some time. Interior elevator 
wheat stocks have been augmented ap- 
preciably in the last week or two. Stocks 
had previously been reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,473 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 336 in 1912. 

Ocean rates on flour from the Atlantic 
seaboard to United Kingdom and Baltic 
ports were reduced 2c per 100 Ibs last 
week. ‘To Glasgow and Bristol, the re- 
duction amounted to 4c. 


Rudolph Opsal, for several years with 
H. Wehmann & Co., millfeed and export- 
ers, Minneapolis, after June 16 will be 
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with Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minne- 
apolis. He will have charge of the traffic 
and shipping department. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
Ibs, June 10, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): Aberdeen, 40.50; Amsterdam, 
39.50; Antwerp, 42.00; Belfast, 37.50; 
Bristol, 40.50; Bremen, 37.50; Baltic basis, 
40.50; Christiania, 41.50; Copenhagen, 
41.50; Cardiff, 37.50; Dublin, 38.50; Dun- 
dee, 40.50; Glasgow, 35.50; Hamburg, 
43.50; Hull, 42.00; Leith, 36.50; Liverpool, 
33.50; London, 35.50; Manchester, 33.50; 
Newcastle, 40.50; Rotterdam, 37.50; St. 
John’s, N. F., 38.00. 


MILLERS OUTING 

Those participating in the millers’ and 
transportation men’s outing at Lake 
Osakis, Minn., June 5-7 included: 

From North Dakota—Andrew Robbie, 
Cavalier; M. F. Mulroy, Minot; N. A. 
Johnson, Valley City; W. M. Hommer- 
ding, Harvey; J. D. Robertson, Park 
River. From Minnesota—J. J. Padden 
and E. R. Montgomery, Crookston; A. 
Reisburg, Elizabeth; L. H. Pinney, 
Minneapolis; E. Van Houten, Moorhead. 
The transportation men taking part were: 
Major F. B. Rowley, D. R. Peck, A. L. 
Evans, H. C. Evans, Max P. Smith, W. 
R. Stevenson, Herbert Morse, R. J. Cas- 
son, C. H. Smith, H. A. Nelson, D. A. 
Small, G. F. Schwappoch, J. D. Mudd, 
George H. Brown, C. H. Drinkwater, F. 
Fairchild, George F, Couter, Harry Mc- 
Avoy, O. P. Bennett, J. L. Sullivan, 
George Sargent, N. R. Williams, P. E. 
Francis, E. H. Bryant, R. P. McCune, 
T. C. Burgess, W. E. Cotanch, W. E. 
Van Dreser, E. A. Donnelly, D. J. Shea, 
A. R. Witherspoon, F. W. Walterstorf, 
J. W. McLean, H. C. Wilson, W. D. 
Crowley. 

At a dinner on Thursday evening, at 
which E. Van Houten acted as_toast- 
master, Marry McAvoy gave a sleight-of- 
hand exhibition, while E. R. Montgomery 
sang a song. Speakers were Messrs. 
Rowley, Wilson, Sargent, Peck, Evans, 
Robertson, Campbell and Padden. Head- 
quarters were at Hotel Linwood, Land- 
lord Norris doing his utmost to make 
everybody feel at home. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis linseed oil mills report 
fair inquiry for oil cake for fall and win- 
ter shipment. Sales, however, are light. 
Mills are pretty well sold up and for de- 
ferred shipment ask a premium over spot 
prices to pay for interest and carrying 
charge. Spot shipment cake is quoted at 
22 per 2,000 lbs f.o.b. Minneapolis, for 


summer shipment $23, and for fall and 


winter shipment $24. 

Linseed oil meal is quiet at $23.50 per 
ton f.o.b, Mtnneapolis, carloads. 

Inquiry for raw linseed oil has shown 
some improvement in the last week but 
business is still light. Prices steady at 
41@43c gallon, carloads, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

The Civic Association of Minneapolis 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider a reduction in 
rates on linseed oil from Minneapolis to 
the East. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed car lots, is: 
patent, $4.80@4.90 per bbl, in 98 and 49 
Ib sacks; straight, $4.60@4:80. For lots 
of less than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$18.50@19.50 ‘for bran in 100-Ib sacks, 
$20@21 for shorts, and $23@24 for flour 
middlings. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Corn and oats at Minneapolis are on a 
shipping basis and demand is fair from 
both Duluth and Chicago. Spot No. 3 
yellow corn is selling at 55@56c bu, a 
further decline of Ic, and No. 3 white 
oats at 36@36¥,c bu. For corn and oats 
to arrive about 1c less is bid. 

Barley is fairly active. Quality of re- 
ceipts has improved materially. It is 
said that better barley is now arriving 
than at any time during the winter. 
Prices have declined 3@4c from the top 
point touched a week or two ago. Range 
about 45@57c bu. 

Rye is dull and hard to sell. Choice 
No. 2 might bring 57¢ bu and the lighter 
varieties about 55c. 


Tri-State Bakers’ Convention 

The master bakers’ associations of 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan held their 
tri-state convention at Detroit, Mich., 
June 3-5. In point of numbers the con- 
vention was a decided success, assuming 
the proportions of a national meeting. 
The registration bureaus of the three 
states reported the combined attendance 
at over 750. 

Frank Middleton, of Marion, Ind., 
chairman of the tri-state convention, 
opened the meeting Tuesday morning by 
appointing Walter Elgin, of Columbus, 
president of the Ohio association, pre- 
siding officer for the day. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor O. B. Marx, of Detroit, and Wal- 
ter S. Sheill, secretary of the Detroit 
Bakers’ Club. The response was by Ben- 
jamin S. Weil, general manager of the 
Banner-Grocers Baking Co., of Cincin- 
nati, a past president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation. 

Following the reading of the minutes 
and other reports, Jay Burns, of Omaha, 
read a paper on the selling end of the 
bakery business. Mr. Burns’s paper cre- 
ated much discussion, one or two of 
those present taking exception to some 
of his statements. 

President F. H. Hohengarten, of St. 
Louis, presented the greetings of the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 
He said the meeting resembled a national 
convention more than it did a state or 
tri-state meeting, and called attention to 
the fact that four of the six members of 
the executive committee of the national 
association were present, together with 
the secretary and an ex-president. 

The session Wednesday morning was 
devoted to a paper by Frank Middleton, 
president of the Indiana association and 
presiding officer of. the day, and an ad- 
dress on psychology and ‘merchandising 
by Dr. Krebs, of Cleveland, head of the 
John Wanamaker institute of research. 

William Evans, supervisor of adver- 
tising for the Schulze Bread Co., Chicago, 
S. E. Loveless, New York, S. O. Linde- 
mann and W. E. Long, Chicago, dis- 
cussed advertising in so far as it referred 
to bakeries, and gave their opinions on 
the various methods employed by the 
large baking institutions of the country. 

William Barratt, of Lansing, president 
of the Michigan association, presided at 
the Thursday session. Following an ad- 
dress by Mr. Barratt, B. F. Whitecar, of 
Philadelphia, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, read a 
paper on the progress of the baking busi- 
ness in the past 25 years. 

George M. Haffner, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., spoke on the question of a perma- 
nent tri-state convention. 

Thursday afternoon the visitors were 
given a boat ride to St. Clair Flats. On 
the boat, a number of the delegates from 
the three states held a business meeting 
and voted on the question of holding an- 
nual tri-state meetings. It was decided 
to hold individual state meetings next 
year and to attempt another tri-state 
convention in 1915. 

MICHIGAN OFFICERS 

The Michigan Association of Master 
Bakers elected the following officers: 
president, Frederick Sheill, Detroit; vice- 
president, Frederick Hensel, Ann Arbor; 
secretary, E. A. Heid, Saginaw; treasur- 
er, Alexander Hornkohl, Manistee. The 
executive committee is composed of Carl 
Sartner, Battle Creek, Louis Steiner, De- 
troit, George Freeman, Kalamazoo, and 
John Endlich, Port Huron. 

INDIANA OFFICERS 

The Indiana association re-elected its 
retiring officers. Frank Middleton, of 
Marion, is president; Richard Cunning- 
ton, of Muncie, vice-president; August 
B. Thau, of Indianapolis, secretary; T. 
F. Geller, of Fort Wayne, treasurer. 
William Thomas, Joseph Lauler and A. 
L.. Stubbs, of Indianapolis, make up the 
executive committee. 


OHIO OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the Ohio assoc iation, 
George Schneider, of Cincinnati, was 
elected president; Charles Stolzenbach, of 
Lima, vice-president; H. Cahill, of Cin- 
cinnati, secretary; Charles Voit, of lron- 
ton, treasurer. The executive committee 
is composed of George C. Pickard, of 
Toledo, Philip Schneider, of Cleveland, 
and a Mr. Rex, of Columbus, who was 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Stolzenbach, elected vice-president. 
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James W. Wall, a member of the Sixth 
Street cooper-shop, died June 8, aged 
55 years. Mr. Wall had been sick only 
about a week, his death being duc to 
blood poisoning resulting from a scratch. 
John P. Wall, chief deputy sheriff of 
Hennepin County, is a brother. The de- 
ceased having long been connected with 
co-operative coopering in Minneajvlis, 
was well known among the cooperage 
trade. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mill. of 
21,683 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 103,200 patents hoops and 
74,500 wire hoops. 

For the week ended Saturday, tiour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three \in- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves 12 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; wire 
hoops, 1; total, 16. 

Minneapolis barrel sales last week \ cre 
of fair volume. The make of barrels 
was comparatively heavy, it exceeding 
the sales by 5,000. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week enjed 
on the dates given below were: 


ale: Make 

1913 1912 1911 1910 913 

June 7..%*22,680 21,282 19,355 29,295 2: 120 
May 31.. 19,825 16,305 22,115 15,370 2: 720 
May 24.. 24,195 12,395 21,855 21,740 35.795 
May 17.. 30,240 13,790 25,640 28,130 3° 460 


*These figures include 1,992 half-bar: «ls, 
two half barrels being counted as one ba) re! 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Mi: ne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.75 @1'.25 
Bass wood heading, set........ 7% @ *\c 
Birch heading, 17%, set........ 7% @ 74sec 
ee SS Or Oa s cv és0:0 045.00 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft............ 10.50@1!.00 
i ee Tr rite ieee @1''.00 
TE WHRTE, Bic veces vcecidoe saces @1°.00 
Meheer BOGGS, BE .cccivcooeves 6.00@ +50 
Head linings, carload, M....... .30@ 40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ 50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Mi)\er, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minvie- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show 


No. -—Barrels— No. 1912 

shops sold made shops. sold 

Jane 7.... § 3,995 4,810 5 3.60 
May 31.... 6 5,250 4,840 5 3.40 
May 24.... 6 6,765 5,315 5 3.845 
May 17.... 6 5,685 6,295 5 4.030 


Following are the points reporting: [F.'i- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing, Shakopee, M.i11- 
kato and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded 
stock: one car of elm staves, 
heading. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour ba: '«! 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the pres it 
crop year, with comparisons: 

1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 190% 10 


the follow ng 
one car of 


September 127,940 130,765 128,170 154, 2 

October... 164,780 153,650 167,845 242. 5 
November. 170,780 131,215 129,200 176,'5" 
December. 125,625 106,725 110,785 128,:95 
January.. 118,650 94,200 114,450 138,-"0 
February... 89,065 83,605 82,685 138,155 
March.... 109,105 110,000 102,460 96,120 
Apeli....» 99,000 107,680 125,960 81,575 
SEO cecrve 121,190 62,815 98,780 100.) 15 








979,655 1,060,185 1,256 





JUNE. 605 ceceee 79,240 89,600 121,10 
BAF occcve cececce 75,025 110,155 116,:95 
August... ...... 90,050 103,945 112, 30 

Vear.... csecsse 1,223,970 1,363,885 1,605. 10 





Jennison Bros. & Co., W. C. Boeke, 
manager, Janesville, Minn: Flour is dill, 
but with a little new business and shi)- 
ping directions on old orders, we mana 
to keep mill going full time. Millfec. 
especially the heavy, is in good demaii(l, 
with a slight advance. Demand for bri 
seems to be picking up. We would 1°! 
be surprised to have a little modera e 
business during June. Crops look fie 
and are all that could be asked for. 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistow \. 
Mont: Crop conditions excellent. WII 
average more than last season. Plen\ 
of moisture. Outlook could not. well '« 
improved upon. 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. Mini~- 
apolis: Little more inquiry for flovr. 
Better demand for heavy feed. Shippi'z 
directions coming in fairly well. 


O. W. O'Neill is said to have pur- 
chased the equipment of the Niles Baking 
Co., at Niles, Ohio, and will open a bak- 
ery at Warren, Ohio. 
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BANKERS’ PROFITS FROM BETTER FARMS 


President of Association of State Bankers Recounts the Minnesota 
Movement in Revolutionizing Methods of Agricultural Education 


In an article appearing in a recent is- 
sue of the New York Times, Edward 
Marshall recounts what has been done by 
bankers to strengthen their own position 
by improving the real security on which, 
in the last analysis, the greater number 
of their securities is based—the products 
of the soil. 

The following outline of the movement 
was given to Mr. Marshall by Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the Minnesota State 
Bankers’ Association, and chairman of 
the committee on agricultural develop- 
ment and education of the National As- 
sociation of State Bankers: 

America is all right. It has not been, 
perhaps, but we are beginning to wake 
up. When we have entirely aroused our- 
selves to the real situation we shall be 
not only the most prosperous of nations, 
but more prosperous than any nation 
ever has been and more prosperous than 
any other nation ever can be. 

We are beginning to understand that 
we have coined and sworn by a false 
phrase. We have been talking constant- 
ly about “making money”; we have been 
doing most things with regard to their 
possible effect on how much money we 
shall “make.” 

Now, no one except workers in the 
mints “make” money, and they have very 
little share in the money which they 
“nake.” Furthermore, that money which 
they “make” is but a token of real value. 
It is not the value. 

lhe rest of us make other things than 
money, but the things we make are the 
real things. Money consists merely of 
the symbols by which the values of these 
other things are represented in the proc- 
ess of exchange. 

No scheme of finance ever was alone 
responsible for the prosperity of any 
nation. Prosperity means a plentiful 
product in rapid process of transference 
from the man who makes it to the man 
who uses it. 

\ fundamental need of all mankind is 
that of food, another is of clothing. Be- 
ing fundamentals they must lie behind 
finance. Some of our troubles have been 
due to forgetfulness of this. 

If we realize this truth we must at once 
admit that of all lands the most impor- 
tant is that which raises agricultural 
produce, for in them we find included 
food and clothing; we must admit that 
ot all workers the one worker whom we 
cannot do without is the worker on the 
farm; that of all values the one which 
must not be permitted to deteriorate is 
that of farm lands; that of all our ineffi- 
ciencies those which must -be most care- 
fully and promptly corrected is the 
farmers’, 

In other words, the biggest question 

which confronts the banker of today is 
not that which relates to values of rail- 
road, insurance or similar enterprises, 
but that which relates to agricultural 
values; the efficiency which most affects 
the welfare of the nation is not that of 
the railroad engineer, the factory opera- 
tive, the city worker of whatever kind, 
but that which is exhibited by the worker 
on the farm. 
_ We must remember this: the farm is 
independent, the city is dependent. Those 
on the farms might live a thousand years 
without communication with the city; 
there will never be a city which could 
live a thousand days without communica- 
tion with the farm. It is this matter 
which the bankers now have taken up. 

t came about in this way. Some years 
ago I was acting as secretary of the 
Bankers’ Association of Minnesota, which, 
- group meetings, discussed personal 
atairs, 

Che country bankers of Minnesota 
were beginning to be much impressed by 
the number of country people who were 
leaving the state, especially its rural dis- 
tricts—its farms—going from the farms 
to towns and cities. The country boy 
would not stay upon the farm, and the 
country girl insisted upon city life. 

When I was elected president of the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association I rec- 
ommended to it the appointment of a 
committee to look into this matter. It 
had especially to consider why there was 
& continually increasing number of ten- 


ant farmers and a decreasing number of 
proprietor farmers. The tenant farmer 
is not so good, upon the average, as the 
proprietor farmer. He takes less _in- 
terest in the preservation of the land he 
tills; of course he does not make many 
or expensive improvements upon farms 
that are the property of some one else; 
he is not so good a citizen as the pro- 
prietor farmer, because he is not, person- 
ally, a taxpayer. 
A REMARKABLE COMPETITION 

We conducted the investigation through 
900° Minnesota banks, and we found the 
answer to our questions. But we then 
went further. ‘ 

You see, the situation really had be- 
come very serious. The departure of the 
young people left the old folks with great 
need for help and little to be had at any 
price from any source, and with what 
was at hand emphatically inferior. 

I offered $100 for the best essay of not 
more than 400 words upon the subject, 
and competing manuscripts _ literally 


The committee of which I was chair- 
man issued a report, copies of which were 
sent to the state press. It was promptly 
copied in all parts of the United States, 
and the figures it contained as to the 
proportion which producers bore to the 
consumers in the state of Minnesota 
literally startled the whole country. 

We then sent a man abroad to study 
the German and French agricultural 
schools, and found very different condi- 
tions existing in them. Our investigator 
made the striking statement that after 
the Franco-Prussian War the indemnity 
which the Germans laid on France seemed 
likely to prove to be a hopeless burden 
which she could never lift, but that 
France had put industrial education, in- 
cluding domestic science and agriculture, 
into her public schools, and that as a re- 
sult of it that burden had been lifted 
with something not so very far from ease. 


SCHOOL FIGURES 


Now, the last census showed 19,500,000 
school children in the United States, of 
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rained in on us. Although it had been 
intended that it should be distinctively a 
Minnesota contest, about 2,400 contest- 
ants entered in the competition and their 
residences ranged all the way from the 
New England States to Oregon. 

It was the almost unanimous opinion 
of the writers that the unpopularity of 
rural life was due to the better educa- 
tional facilities which young people 
could find in the cities, so we started an 
investigation of the Minnesota schools. 

In 1909 there were 400,000 pupils in 
the Minnesota schools and of these but 
1,832 were receiving any sort of agri- 
cultural training. Although Minnesota 
is an agricultural state and must remain 
so, 99.96 per cent of its school children 
were being educated to be consumers and 
only four-tenths of 1 per cent were being 
educated to be producers. 

That was pretty startling. It could 
searcely be expected that the inclinations 
of our childreh toward agriculture (if 
they had any at the start) would triumph 
over a distinct training away from agri- 
culture. Moreover, the management of 
the one farm school in the state was po- 
litical, produced no real results, and its 
superintendent worked along old-time 
educational lines. 


whom 1 74-100 per cent were in colleges, 
5 3-10 per cent were in high schools, and 
93 per cent in graded and common 
schools. Over one-half of the latter 
dropped out before reaching the seventh 
grade or its equivalent. 

This condition, with the figures varying 
slightly, was common to the whole 
country. 

Finally we called the attention of the 
bankers and the people of Minnesota to 
the fact that the schools in our state 
seemed to be organized, not to fit their 
pupils for life but to fit them for uni- 
versities, and that only 1 71-100 per cent 
were taking ful] advantage of the facili- 
ties offered at immense cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Our statement showed to philanthropic 
people who wished to endow institutions 
for the higher learning that only the 
small percentage of one-fifth of the school 
population ever took advantage of them. 

It seemed to us, we said, that oppor- 
tunities for such effort as would really 
help might be found among the 93 per 
cent of our school population who were 
not getting, in the United States, such 
opportunities for life preparation as are 
offered in Germany, France and Belgium. 

There, in the supposedly aristocratic 


European countries, education is fitted 
to the masses’ needs, while in the United 
States, designed to be the earth’s most 
democratic country, it is fitted to the 
classes’ needs. 

We have been at work in Minnesota 
since June, 1909. We were the first bank- 
ers in the United States to even try to 
go down to the deep foundation of the 
problem, to endeavor to find out by real 
and competent analysis what influences 
are at work to disintegrate the prosperity 
of the American rural districts. 

But other bankers, when they saw our 
early and astonishing results, were not 
slow in taking up the work. Indeed, they 
were so impressed that at present the 
American Bankers’ Association has a 
busy committee upon education, and in 
30 states the state bankers’ associations 
have committees upon agriculture and 
education. 

Indeed, the only intelligent investiga- 
tions upon broad lines which are being 
made of this great subject in the United 
States today are being made by bankers. 
All the others are pedagogical, and, 
therefore, specialized. 

The school system in the United States 
is strikingly imperfect. It is doubtful, 
as a matter of fact, if it properly can be 
called a “system.” It never was planned. 
It just grew, like Topsy. And the incep- 
tion of its growth, in the old days, was 
for the benefit of the sons and daughters 
of rich people—children never intended 
to go into business or to become self- 
supporting. 

For them, therefore, was our school 
system devised, not for those who really 
sought and needed the great benefits to 
be derived from practical education. 

In Minnesota we tried to change that. 
We told our farmers that Greek is no 
longer fashionable save among scholars 
and banana peddlers, and that it should 
not occupy the time of those preparing 
to make of themselves good tillers of the 
soil. 

The rector of an Episcopal Church in 
Minneapolis took issue with us. He said 
he had studied Greek three years and 
found it fascinating. 

I replied to him that I was glad he had 
been able to devote three years to educa- 
tional fascination, but that the bankers 
of the state were interested in the 93 per 
cent of its young citizens who never even 
got as far as high school, and who, 
through the training which they had been 
having, were fitted, not for the hard work 
of life which would be necessary to them 
but for a continuance of cultural studies 
which they never would have time for. 

In Minnesota we first turned our atten- 
tion to the Agricultural College. The 
Board of Regents had made it the tag 
end of the State University. The farm 
schools were overlooked, there were no 
trained agricultural teachers. The bank- 
ers, being by this time thoroughly inter- 
ested, saw to it that the best man in the 
United States was secured and placed 
in charge of the institution. 

Then we called a conference of some of 
the state’s leading educators and some of 
the most important members of the state 
legislature, and agreed upon a bill by 
means of which the smaller district 
schools throughout the state, so far as 
possible, would be consolidated into 
larger schools, in which the number of 
pupils would justify an equipment of 
buildings, apparatus, and _ instructors 
capable of really imparting a thorough 
and measurably complete education 
scientifically fitted to the needs of the 
students’ later lives. 


SOME RESULTS 


Under the provisions of this law the 
standard of the country schools of Min- 
nesota was advanced until it now is quite 
as high as that of city schools. 

The law went into effect in January, 
1911, and since then we have established 
in the state 80 “consolidated schools.” To 
the two-room schools of this class the 
state gives annually $750, to the three- 
room schools $1,000 annually, to the four- 
room schools $1,500 annually. Like 
amounts were given by the state on the 
establishment of these schools as assist- 
ance in the first cost of the institutions. 

The only conditions which the state 
makes in connection with these appropri- 
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ations is that agriculture and domestic 
science shall be included in the courses 
taught in the assisted schools. 

In these schools Minnesota is now fit- 

ting boys and girls for the real life which 
lies before them in that workaday world 
in which the vast majority of them must 
spend their days. The idea is enormously 
successful, 
- We have not neglected higher’ educa- 
tion, either. Another provision of the 
law is that any high school which includes 
agriculture, domestic science, and voca- 
tional training in its courses shall receive 
$2,500 of state aid annually. There are 
at present in the state 45 high schools 
which receive each that sum, while 80 
which only partially meet the require- 
ments receive $1,800 each. 

By means of these methods we have 
revolutionized the school system of the 
state, and have done so well that our 
procedure is being very generally copied 
throughout the more progressive states. 
Indeed, it may be properly said that the 
idea is spreading like wildfire. 

FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 

The direct effects have been far-reach- 
ing. We notice that the boy trained in 
the ordinary rural high school is, when 
summer comes, simply the ordinary boy, 
merely tolerated; while, on the contrary, 
the boys trained in our new-plan high 
schools are eagerly sought in the vacation 
period. 

Farmers throughout the state are eager 
to give them opportunities to put into 
prattice during the summer what they 
have learned during the winter and to 
watch every movement they make. 

These high-school boys are doing more 
for farming than agricultural professors 
hired to travel ever have or ever could. 
The proud father will adopt suggestions 
made by his own son which he would 
scorn if they had come from a hired ex- 
pert, and his neighbors, marveling at the 
results he achieves, will copy what he 
does. 

Thus these high-school boys are be- 
coming not only competent farmers on 
their own hook after graduation, but are 
rapidly leavening the whole state lump 
with the knowledge they have acquired. 

And the trained girls are doing work 
as valuable as any that the boys are do- 
ing. At the schools they learn how to 
wholesomely cook wholesome food and 
how to avoid other courses. That is far 
more than many of the mothers, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, ever knew. 
Beyond this, they learn the economic 
principles of housekeeping. Home eco- 
nomics are made an important part of 
the domestic science taught in the Min- 
nesota schools. 

The Minnesota State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion this year appropriated $800 to ~be 
given as prizes to boys winning in corn- 
growing contests, and, besides these 
prizes, others are offered to both boys 
and girls by individual banks, not only in 
Minnesota but in Wisconsin and in both 
Dakotas. 

The average farmhouse is about as un- 
comfortable and _ inefficient a place in 
which to work as could possibly be de- 
vised. The dwelling often is neglected, 
even on farms on which the barns have 
been brought to a fairly high state of de- 
velopment. There is often running water 
in the cowsheds when there is none in the 
kitchen. The theory seems to have been 
that cattle are worth actual money, while 
wives may be had for the asking. 

We are endeavoring to change all that. 
It is now a common thing to find co- 
operative laundries established by those 
communities which already (perhaps 
years ago) had established co-operative 
creameries. It is good economics. The 
laundries run on days when the cream- 
eries are idle. 

Careful study of the situation has en- 
abled us to show the Minnesota farmer 
that a woman working all day at the 
washboard is only saving him 10 cents 
by her labor, while she is wasting very 
largely of her life. Now the man who 
values his wife’s services at not more 
than 10 cents per diem either has a 
mighty poor wife or is a mighty bad ap- 
praiser. Minnesota farmers are begin- 


ning to realize this. 

With the end in view of helping to 
alleviate the rigors of farm life for 
women and in general increase efficiency, 
five of us got together and offered cash 
prizes for the farmhouse plans showing 
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the most conveniences for women, the 
buildings not to cost more than $3,500. 

It was at first said that we thus placed 
the expenditure too high, and that few 
farmers spent as much upon their dwell- 
ings. We then asked why not? Thou- 
sands of Minnesota farmers, having be- 
come prosperous largely through the 
labor of their wives in imperfect and im- 
proper surroundings, move annually into 
towns, and build there dwellings costing 
$3,500 and much more. There are few 
moderately successful farmers who do not 
deem it worth while to spend money free- 
ly on their barns. 

The house modeled after the plans 
which won in the competition will this 
year be built at the Agricultural College, 
where it will form a part of the domestic 
science equipment. We believe that it 
will be extensively copied by those erect- 
ing farm dwellings throughout the state. 

It is rather an astonishing fact that in 
our work along the lines of school im- 
provement our principal trouble has not 
been found in lack of public interest or 
in difficulty of getting appropriations 
sufficient to carry out the proposed im- 
provements. It has been found in that 
amazing lack of teaching material to 
which I have already referred. 

Nowhere in the United States have we 
been able to find a sufficient number of 
teachers qualified to give the sort of 
agricultural instruction we require. There 
are not enough in the whole United 
States to fill the positions now open in 
the one state of Minnesota. In other 
states, which are progressing along simi- 
lar lines, there are many similar vacan- 
cies. 

This should ‘speedily be generally 
brought to the attention of young people 
looking forward to careers as_ teachers. 
It should be especially called to the 
notice of the thousands of such young 
people in the city of New York who are 
sensible enough to understand that op- 
portunities as fine as any the metropolis 
can offer exist elsewhere in the country. 

The pay is good, ranging from $1,500 
to $2,500 for the first year. When we be- 
gan four years ago not four young peo- 
ple in our state were going in for this 
sort of pedagogic training; today 400 
are preparing, and there is need for 
many more. The statement has been 
made by both Dean Ames and Dean 
Woods that present indications seem to 
presage the passage of not less than 20 
years before the supply of such trained 
workers catches up with the demand. 

But this school work is not all that Min- 
nesota does for the cause of advanced 
and intelligent agriculture. A state ap- 
propriation of $50,000 annually is devot- 
ed to the employment of county experts, 
$1,000 being paid by the state to every 
expert to which any county pays a like 
amount. The farmers are doing it alone 
in seven counties and are satisfied with 
the results. 

This appropriation, added to the §$3,- 
750,000 which goes to state support of 


schools, indicates a reasonably progres- 


sive spirit in the Minnesota population. 
For agriculture, domestic science, and 
vocational training we are at present 
spending a sum equal to that spent by 
any other six states in the Union for the 
same purpose, and are all conscious that 
we are by no means spending enough. 

The county experts, to whom I have 
referred, are doing very valuable work. 
They are men who thoroughly understand 
the value of good farming, and, going 
straight to the farms, advise there with 
the owners, studying their various soils, 
and advising them as to methods of plow- 
ing, rotation of crops, fertilization, and 
other matters bearing largely on the suc- 
cess of the farm enterprise. 

It is our hope and our belief that pres- 
ently these county agents, as we call them, 
will have the time and will have developed 
the knowledge to enable them to take 
hold of the problem of the distribution of 
farm products more intelligently and ef- 
fectively than any one has done before. 


FARMERS HAVE DEGENERATED 


Such work as we are doing and as other 
states in an increasing number are be- 
ginning to undertake will, we believe, 
gradually change the character of Amer- 
ican farming, making it more efficient and 
attractive, and at the same time will 
gradually change the character of the 
American farmer, making him a more 
important and effective citizen. 


The American farmer, owing to the 
cityward rush, has undoubtedly degen- 
erated. One banker, in a speech made 
during this session of our association, 
said that not much could be expected of 
the American farmer before a lot of 
funerals had been solemnized, and there 
was some truth in his contention. 

The United States government recent- 
ly made a house-to-house canvass in cer- 
tain large infected areas offering to teach 
agriculturists how best to rid their cotton 
fields of the boll weevil, and discovered 
that 40 per cent of the individuals they 
had visited had definitely said they did 
not care to learn new-fangled ways. That 
is a fair sample of the old-style farmers® 
mental attitude. 

In its demonstration work concerning 
rotation of crops, aimed to show farmers 
that soil exhausted by a certain crop must 
have an opportunity for replenishment 
before that crop is raised again on it, 
there was no lack of similar discourage- 
ments. But they will become fewer as 
time passes. 

As a matter of fact the farmers of this 
country have not been really farming; 
they have been mining from the soil its 
natural resources, making not the slight- 
est effort to replenish them. This must 
be disastrous. Says one student of the 
situation: 

“A survey of our national activities re- 
veals one significant fact: we are still 
bartering away to good things of the 
earth in return for the use of capital, 
business and labor values and personal 
services of other people. Our forefathers, 
with a virgin continent behind them, could 
well afford to do this, but their time is 
long past. 

“Our whole economic policy from now 
on must aim to create values out of labor 
in the cities by building up secondary in- 
dustries that take the raw materials and 
convert them into highly manufactured 
products. Instead of selling our steel 
and lumber in the raw state at one cent 
per pound, we must sell our iron in reap- 
ers and engines at 10 cents the pound, in 
automobiles at 50 cents the pound and in 
typewriters and cash registers at $2 the 
pound. This same idea of selling labor 
instead of natural wealth must be made 
binding on the farm.” 





Views of a Spring Wheat Partizan 

The Baltimore agent of a large spring 
wheat mill, in treating of present flour 
conditions, says: 

Conditions in this territory on this crop 
have been so favorable, from a spring 
wheat miller’s standpoint, that we have 
had a greatly increased business. Not 
only has there been an increase in ton- 
nage, but we have been enabled to do a 
good deal in the way of educating the 
consumer into using spring wheat pat- 
ents. 

We can all recall that not so many 
years back there were vast sections of 
this country ‘where the conviction was 
strong that spring wheat flour would 
never be acceptable to the family baker. 
However, as the years have passed and 
as the opportunities have been presented 
through favorable prices, the field has 
been greatly extended and it will require 
but a few more crops such as we are 
now working upon, to make spring wheat 
patents the standard for flour quality in 
every kind of domestic consumption,— 
bakeries, hotels, homes and everywhere. 

I feel that if, in such favorable times, 
all representative northwestern mills 
would spend more of their time, effort 
and money in promoting family con- 
sumption, much more would be gained 
than under present methods, where only 
a few of the larger companies follow up 
such work, while so many of the others 
continue on the old lines of close figuring 
to compete for bakery business. 

In reality, the bakery trade the country 
over now realizes that hard wheat pat- 
ents are cheap at any price and that the 
securing of their business is largely a 
matter of competition between hard 
wheat millers. Why should the millers 
then not devote more time to extending 
the use of hard wheat flours to other 
classes of trade? 

My observation is that bakers have 
about the usual proportion of their flour 
requirements booked, considering the 
time of year. Possibly it is less, for the 
reason that, since the special session of 
Congress assembled, there has been little 
heavy buying among the carload bak- 
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ers; they prefer to await the outcome 
of the tariff legislation. 

As to the less than carload bakers, | 
judge that they are booked for less than 
the average. The tendency has heey 
toward buying for shorter periods, the 
mills and jobbers realizing that the 
profits in long-time bookings are too 
much dissipated by carrying charges. 

This is as it should be. Long-time book- 
ings, regardless of the field in which they 
are made, are largely speculative, and 
each year shows that speculation in flour 
is a losing proposition. The man who 
buys for prompt shipment or immediate 
delivery, uses the flour and buys again, 
and continues this policy, comes out the 
best in the long run. 

The tariff bill and the record winter 
wheat crop have made buyers generially 
bearish. Why shouldn’t they be? Be- 
sides, the prospect of free Canadian flour 
and the excellent prospects for the win- 
ter crop, the idea is general that there is 
a.large proportion of the 1912 crop still 
to be consumed. It is realized that there 
has been a heavy export, but it is be- 
lieved that a good deal of the 1912 crop 
will be carried over to be milled and |)1n- 
dled along with the 1913 crop. 

I regret to state that there is a varia- 
tion in prices on standard grades of flour 
which is not justified. One reason, in my 
opinion, is that the mills are working 
away from what was formerly known as 
a Minnesota standard patent and ire 
specializing for their own particular re- 
quirements, producing second  grales 
which in different mills show up in grcat- 
ly different and varying qualities. 

As to buying during the next three 
months, I anticipate it will be confined 
largely to current needs. The result of 
the new crop and the tariff legislation 
will determine ultimate prices; any heavy 
buying in the meantime would be purely 
speculative. 

As to losses on early high-priced pur- 
chases, I think they are well disposed of; 
with us, early bookings are cleaned up. 

As to attempts to cancel contracts, I 
have had little experience. We booked 
but moderately and with high-class trade. 
Judging from what others tell me, this 
cancellation habit is becoming a thing 
of the past. Both buyers and sellers are 
becoming more conservative and there- 
fore the motive for canceling is lessened. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 

The following table shows the Minneap)/is 
flour output for four crop years, in barruls: 
1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 

Sept.. 1,604,705 1,519,190 1,455,870 1,497,/585 
Oct.. 1,959,065 1,563,865 1,543,865 1,893, 1: 
Nov.. 1,918,680 1,424,080 1,414,255 1,767, 
Dec.. 1,544,110 1,195,565 1,306,430 1,261,495 
Jan.. 1,602,120 1,356,390 1,275,990 1,418,: 
Feb.. 1,273,290 1,223,050 1,113,650 1,266,115 


* Mar.. 1,430,185 1,312,620 1,311,395 1,200,965 


April. 1,338,075 1,278,945 1,353,835 901,505 
May. 1,402,075 1,140,325 1,215,635 1,162,'10 








9 ms.14,072,305 12,014,030 11,990,925 12,371,150 





TUNE. ccccceee 1,096,120 1,142,925 1,212,125 
TUly.. ceecceee 1,216,575 1,240,880 1,149,:50 
AUB... ceccsece 1,381,350 1,438,460 1,342..50 

Year wcccccce 15,708,075 15,813,190 16,075,155 


Following table shows the Minneapolis fr 
eign shipments for four crop years, in bir 
rels: 

1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 











September 216,215 139,615 166,215 244.520 
October... 185,470 73,755 172,866 222,!70 
November 173,680 658,080 128,585 218,.45 
December. 171,735 82,510 92,105 159,.20 
January.. 149,785 56,480 56,655 118,.50 
February... 151,660 651,630 109,080 101,125 
March.... 161,545 39,915 142,230 119,' 0 
April..... 121,975 44,400 141,460 109,150 
pT re 88,755 24,485 76,945 39,545 

9 mos..1,420,820 570,870 1,085,590 1,333,195 
SOMO sccsse ctssee 25,345 81,245 48,145 
TEP ocpece sesece 32,840 85,165 63,245 
August.... ...... 110,445 89,995 174,349 

WOOP cee svccce 739,500 1,341,995 1,609,135 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour out) 't 
and foreign shipments and approximate cc'- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapo is 
and Duluth; also by 58 “outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 43,225 bbls, from Sept. |! 
1912, to May 31, with comparisons (00 5 





omitted): 

c—Output— --Export 
bbis bblis bbls bils 
1912-13 1911-12 1912-13 1911-12 
Minneapolis ...14,046 11,944 1,432 698 
Duluth-Superior. 818 650 207 4 
58 outside mills 7,794 6,546 241 14 
Totals ...... 22,658 19,140 1,880 Tal 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MIL/5 
1912-13 1911-12 
b oe 


us bus 

Minneapolis ...........se00% 63,207 53,7 45 
Duluth-Superior ............ 3,681 2,529 
58 outside mills ............ 35,073 29,495 
DOMED kccscccvavciveveces 101,961 $6,130 
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The market remained quiet through- 
out the whole of the past week and flour 
was « dull trade. Wheat has not helped 
flour handlers; while there has been no 
slump, there is not enough strength in 
wheat to give buyers of flour that confi- 
dence which is bred in a buoyant mar- 
ket. A redeeming feature, however, about 
the position is this, that second-hand 
stocks of flour remain small, which causes 
a fair consumptive demand. Considering 
that after two or three weeks of cool 
weather we find ourselves in a heat wave, 
the demand for bread keeps up well. 
That bakers in this city are generally low 
in stock is sure from the brisker way in 
which they have begun to take in de- 
liveries from millers. As yet mills in 
this city cannot get their customers to 
buy anything except in a purely hand-to- 
mouth way, but everything points to an- 
other buying fit at, or perhaps before 
the end of June. 





lour importers say they would be in- 


clined to bring forward more flour than 
they are now buying if American and 
Canadian mill prices were in better line 
with this market. But four or five days 
ago one heard of several offers from 
America and Canadian sources which 
were close to our parity, though they did 
not lead to much business. The last three 
or four days mill prices have hardened 
from 3 to 6d, and business is quiet. 

American top spring wheat patents are 
not plentiful on spot, but inquiry is quiet, 
and last week’s prices hold good, that is 
2is 6d@28s 3d ex-store for top marks. 
Minnesota long patents are held at 26s 9d 
(@2%s 6d ex-store. For best marks ¢.i.f. 
prices run from 27s 9d to 28s 9d, while 
for Minnesota long patents 26s 6d@27s 
9d c.i.f. is wanted. 

American spring wheat clears on spot 
are quiet but prices are about unchanged, 
Say 25s 6d@26s ex-store for fancy brands, 
while first clears are at 24s 6d@25s in 
same position. American mill prices are 
in almost all cases beyond our parity for 
this grade. ‘ 

Kansas patents on spot are not in much 
evidence, but best marks are firmly held 
at 26s 64@27s 6d ex-store, while second 
marks are obtainable at 25s 6d@26s 3d 
in the same ition. For good Kansas 
marks 26s 9d@27%s 6d c.i.f. is the best 
offer obtainable. 

Manitoba export patents are rather 
firmer on spot, at 26s 34@27s 6d ex-store, 
while shipment prices are rather harder, 
though 26@27s ¢.i.f. is still quoted. 

\ustralians are scarce on spot and 
good brands command 28s 9d ex-store, 
which is a faney price when it is con- 
sidered that it is dificult to make more 
than 28s $d in the same position for the 
best Minneapolis patents now on the 
market. Shipment prices are still high, 
— quoted at 27s 34@27s 9d for June 

ispa 

_Hungarians on spot are unaltered at 
37 (@38s ex-store, while 36s 6d@37s 6d 
c.i.f. is wanted for prompt dispatch. 

London-milled flour is unchanged at 
last Monday’s reduced prices, that is 28s 
a ome = 6d ex-mill for best households 
and patents, respectively. The top price 
is unaltered at 33s, delivered, fees te aie 
count for prompt payment. 

English country flour is very quiet on 
Spot; for one thing bakers seem rather 
afraid of touching it, no doubt because 
some damp lots have turned out badly. 


For sound flour last week’s prices hold 
good; that is 24s 9d@25s 9d for ‘Yoller 
whites, 25s 9d@26s 9d for good straights 
and 26s 94d@29s 9d for patents, all ex- 
rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

May 23 May 16 
CaMAdA wccsccsccsscscccvcses 20,316 
United States (Atlantic ports) 16,264 35,673 
Austria-Hungary 2,330 
France 








GOFMARY 2 cccccccccccecscccce 575 1,100 
BEE aS eb std vebesasebecicoes ae “s¢ues 
pO VTE TE TL eee oF osmee 
GE: 8 hoe eeewhisveicees eves 1,200 
PRONE 6:05.69.0.06 400006 dr rOC6ds aees 230 

BOGE cscicrcceesceessvesSs 41,295 42,878 


Average receipts for four weeks ending: 
May 23 Apr. 25 Mar. 28 


Foreign wheat* ...... 77,717 100,816 83,070 
British wheatt ....... 1,752 2,459 2,872 
. Foreign flourt ....... 41,838 39,520 24,622 
Foreign and British 
WOES sec ctesccsccen 67,916 68,794 45,505 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 lbs). {Sacks 
(280 lbs). 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 28 


The foreign flour market does not 
present any fresh features. Buyers re- 
main listless and indifferent and it is 
only in very exceptional cases that a deal 
has materialized. The prevailing dispo- 
sition is to await the developments of 
events and ignore for the present the 
recent reports of damage to the winter 
wheat crops in America, though this item 
of news has appreciated prices of wheat 
and at the same time conduces to greater 
firmness on the part of holders and ship- 
pers of flour. Operators are showing not 
the slightest disposition to increase their 
holdings of flour at present quotations. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 


American and Canadian spring and win- 
ter wheat millers are in few cases within 
measurable distance of buyers’ views, 
therefore new business for shipment is 
very restricted, Canadian springs alone 
receiving any attention. Winter new-crop 
flours have been obtainable on more rea- 
sonable terms but are still about Is 6d 
per 280 lbs above spot parity of compet- 
ing grades and are thus still unprac- 
ticable. Kansans remains unchanged and 
therefore unattractive. 


SHIPMENTS 

Last week’s shipments from all Atlan- 
tic ports, including Canada, to Liverpool, 
were 13,000 280-lb sacks and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 89,000, against 63,000 sacks 
the same week last year. Since Aug. 1 
the total to United Kingdom is now 
3,368,000 sacks, against 3,033,000 during 
the same period last season. 


HOME-MILLED FLOURS 
Local millers are still unable to secure 
any considerable new business since they 
raised prices to the basis of 28s per 280 
Ibs. They say they have no choice be- 
cause prices of offal have dropped to so 
low a figure they cannot afford to take 
less for flour. Yet it is an open secret 
that if they felt so inclined buyers would 

find some prepared to meet them. 


LOW-GRADE FLOURS 
Low-grade flours are not in request 
and some of the recent arrivals have had 
to be stored in the absence of demand, an 
unusual necessity for quite a long time. 
For shipment, therefore, American which 
is firmly held, has little attraction and 
continental even less. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 
Australian flours are offering on spot 
at 27s 9d ex-quay, but are difficult to 
place. For shipment at about 26s 9d 
c.i.f. they are neglected. 


LINSEED AND COTTONSEED MEALS 
Fennell, Spence & Co. report as fol- 
lows: Cottonseed meal has shown no im- 
provement, and the only sale to report is 
prime 51 per cent oil and albuminoids, 
June-July-August, at £7 8s 9d. Prime 
41 per cent oil and albuminoids is offer- 
ing at £7 8s 6d, without buyers showing 
any interest. Linseed cakes are dull on 
spot, and for early shipment, but there 
are buyers for August forward, but no 
sellers seem willing to entertain business 
for these positions. July seaboard was 
sold this week at £6 15s, c.i.f. Liverpool, 
and the same price was bid and refused 
for August-September shipment. A few 
hundred tons of various brands are offer- 
ing to Liverpool for June or July ship- 
ment at £6 15s and £6 16s 3d, but buyers 
show no interest for this early position. 


GLASGOW, MAY 28 

The Glasgow fiour market is unevent- 
ful. The bakers are not worrying them- 
selves in the very slightest regarding the 
future; they believe prices will continue 
much as they are until the new flours 
come along, and as they have a moderate 
quantity purchased ahead, they are easy. 

In a quiet way imported Manitoba pat- 
ents have been selling at 27s, delivered, 
while the home millers are demanding a 
like figure for flour made from Manitoba 
wheat. Probably for something very fine 
they demand a few pence more. Prob- 
ably there has been a shade more inquiry 
for Minnesota patents: they are at the 
reasonable figure of 27s@27s 6d. Kansas 
flours are off the market. Only in for- 
ward parcels is the trade interested, and 


‘for these there are no definite quotations. 


It is too early yet to speak of next sea- 
son’s opening business. American soft 
winters and Canadian 90 per cents are 
simply not being talked about, as they 
are not here. Australians, in a very mod- 
erate way, have been selling at 28s 6d. 


OATMEAL 

Little or no change has to be noted in 
oatmeal. The sale is slow. Canadian 
parcels are quoted at 28@29s per 280 lbs, 
Irish at 30@31s and Scotch at 30s 6d 
@3As. 

MAIZE 

Maize for shipment was firm, and some 
some good business was carried through 
at the advance. American corn was 
steady in all positions. Canadian oats 
for shipment were the turn cheaper, but 
Scotch attracted rather more notice and 
prices were the turn higher. Mill offals 
were shaded. Now that the weather is 
becoming mild, the demand for mill of- 
fals is fallitg off. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

In Edinburgh and Leith the position 
is unchanged for home-made flour and 
oatmeal, the millers of the former seek- 
ing 32s 6d for whites, 30s 6d for extras 
and 28s 6d for supers, named mill sacks 
included. The millers of oatmeal con- 
tinue to ask 39s for their make. In Mid- 
lothian the price is the same. Foreign 
grain has been the turn easier. Maize 
and oats-have maintained former prices. 


IMPORTS INTO GLASGOW 

The imports into Glasgow for the week 

ending May 20 were: wheat, 17,376 qrs; 

flour, 12,977 sacks; oatmeal, 2,371 sacks; 
maize, 1,979 qrs. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 28 


The flour trade during the past week 
was very quiet all over Ireland. There is 
no apparent change in prices, taking the 
week as a whole, but new business was 
so hard to find that one might take it for 
granted that concessions would have been 
made by importers for any really decent 
parcels either on spot or passage. Those 


of our home millers who make strong 
flours have been struggling very hard to 
maintain their position as against the 
foreign article, in the face of the dis- 
advantage of cheaper offals and a poor 
demand at the price. Taking it all round, 
the sentiment (barring accidents to the 
present growing winter wheat crop in 
America), is bearish. Consumers point 
to the fact that there are large stocks of 
strong flour in different ports in Ireland, 
and with what lots there are coming, they 
anticipate that they can run on very com- 
fortably without making very much fresh 
engagements, until such time as new 


- Kansas flour is on offer. 


Good Kansas flours find favor in Ire- 
land, and consumers are always very 
ready to take hold of fair quantities as 
soon as offers of new-crop come through 
at a reasonable price, and although the 
shipment is ahead buyers can hold out a 
long time once they make up their minds 
to a hand-to-mouth policy. On the other 
side it must be admitted that there are 
no quotations coming from the foreigner 
which are as low or as enticing as spot 
flours, or flour near at hand. 

Minneapolis flours are quoted for ship- 
ment at 28s 6d@29s net c.i.f., either port, 
for top brands of reliable mills, but there 
is nothing doing. There have been arriv- 
als during the week from one or two of 
the mills, the quality of which has been 
seriously criticized, as the color is not 
anything like some of the Manitoba flours 
bought at the same money. The strength 
is all right, but even in this direction 
they are not superior to good Manitoba 
patents. This market must have color, as 
the white loaf is all the cry, and it is ab- 
solutely essential that if the Minneapolis 
mills are to hold their trade in Ireland 
they must improve the color of the flour. 
One instance occurred recently of a pur- 
chase of top brand Minneapolis patent 
turning out to be so much inferior in 
color that the importer had to exchange 
the flour for a Manitoba in order to keep 
the peace with his buyer. It is impos- 
sible at the present time to get over 28s 
for Minneapolis patents on spot and this, 
full delivered terms, and even at this 
price the flour is hard to sell. 

Minnesota patents of ordinary quality 
are quoted at 28s ex-quay but nothing is 
doing to decide values. 

Shipment business in Kansas flours is 
at a complete standstill, though some 
prices have been indicated by millers for 
new crop, July-August shipment, but the 
figure of 26s 6d for common export pat- 
ents, net c.i.f., either port, puts business 
out of the question. Stocks are low and 
importers are able to get 28s, full deliv- 
ered terms, for any little lots that they 
have. 

Manitoba flours are pretty heavily held 
on spot, and importers are very keen sell- 
ers of high grade flours at 28s 6d@29s, 
delivered into store, this price only being 
asked for the very finest grades; for 
shipment, however, the flour could not be 
replaced. Export patent grades are be- 
ing quoted at 26s net c.i.f., with others of 
a fine quality at from 6 to 9d more 
money. It would be, however, impossible 
to sell at these figures as the demand is 
dull and buyers are not inclined to give 
more than about 27s, full delivered terms, 
for any little parcels required. 

Australian flours are unchanged in 
price. There is none offering on spot, 
and the nearest position offered by the 
mills is June shipment, for which 28s@ 
28s 6d is being asked, -full delivered 
terms, without attracting any attention. 

Bran is selling more freely at reduced 
quotations, but sharps and pollard are 
very quiet and depressed. 

Decorticated cottonseed meal is in brisk 
demand, stocks are low and prices are 
being fully maintained. For 41 per cent 
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meal £7 16s 6d is being quoted for July 
shipment, while the spot price is 5s per 
ton more, but there is really nothing of- 
fering in quantity. Cotton cakes are in 
brisk demand and prices are 5s to 7s 6d 
per ton higher. 


HOLLAND, MAY 26 


After the quiet and rather weak tend- 
ency of the flour market, the week closes 
rather firmer without, however, having 
any influence on buyers, who could only 
be induced to do business at very accept- 
able prices. 

A few parcels of Minnesota clears were 
sold at 1114fl, although the official price 
is now 1114fl. C.i.f. business is still feas- 
ible at the old figure. 

Higher prices at once check new trans- 
actions, as it is the general opinion that 
present figures will not be maintained. 

Belgian flour is moving very slowly, 
the asking price of 11%fl cif. being 
considered too high. With German flour 
it is no better. For patent 131,fl c.i.f., 
prompt shipment, is asked, but second- 
hand holders sold a few lots at 1214fl 
f.o.b. Instant delivery can be had at 
13.80f1 ¢.i-f. 

As regards Kansas flour, prompt par- 
cels for which 13f1 c.i:f. is asked, are neg- 
lected, only a little attention being paid 
to new-crop at 12.25fl c.i.f. 

The home-milled product, inland 0, is 
being sold at 12%fl per 100 kilos, de- 
livered terms. 

Canadian flour is not being offered. 
Millers’ quotations are: Kansas first pat- 
ent, 13fl; Kansas straight, 117fl; spring 
wheat first patent, 13¥,fl; spring wheat 
straight, 1214fl; spring wheat first clear, 
11Y, fl. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Shortage in France—Continent a Slow Buyer 
—Shipments and Supplies—The World’s 
Visible—Good Crop Reports 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


lLonpvon, May 28.—The leading feature 
of interest this week is the fact that 
most of the markets ruled steady and 
others were occasionally dearer in face of 
statistics decidedly bearish, and __ fine 
weather both here and in France. The 
hardening tendency is mainly attribut- 
able to an announcement that France will 
need a large quantity of imported wheat 
between now and harvest, and to the up- 
ward tendency on your side. 

Indian wheat was for a time distinctly 
weak, but a general improvement of tone 
followed on a_ better inquiry and the 
strong American cables, but the estimate 
of Le Marché Frangais that France will 
require 2,000,000 qrs to meet the require- 
ments of the present campaign had a 
bullish influence all round. On the other 
hand, there were very favorable crop re- 
ports from many quarters, and buyers 
withdrew to a large extent on the news 
of heavy shipments to Europe. 

Later, Canadian springs were harder 
to buy, and the continued strength in 
America further hardened the market, 
but news of fine weather in the United 
Kingdom and in France, and goad crop 
accounts from Russia, kept the demand 
in abeyance, and for the last day or two 
business has been mostly at a standstill. 

In the French market offers have of 
late been more liberal and the demand 
was poor, but prices are well supported. 
At Antwerp millers buy very sparingly 
and only for pressing needs. In Ger- 
many United States shippers are ready 
sellers, but trade is very quiet and the 
export demand for German wheat is ex- 
ceedingly poor. 

Last week’s imports into the United 
Kingdom, together with the home-grown 
supply, were 105,000 qrs in excess of the 
estimated consumption. The week’s ship- 
ments are again heavy, but slightly small- 
er than in the previous week. In _ the 
quantity on passage there is an increase 
on the week of 240,000 qrs for the United 
Kingdom and 130,000 for the Continent. 

English wheat of superior quality con- 
tinues scarce and holders refuse to accept 
lower bids. Consequently the official Ga- 
zette price stands at last week’s level of 
32s 10d per qr, which is only 10d below 
the three-year average. The inquiry for 


foreign wheat in English consumptive 
markets was somewhat checked by good 
accounts from the principal wheat-grow- 
ing countries, and at times the tendency 
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went in buyers’ favor. The statistical 
position as compared with a year ago is 
on the bull side, the latest estimate of the 
world’s visible being 2,110,000 qrs, or 8.4 
per cent less than last year. 

It would appear that the rather power- 
ful combination of bear arguments has 
failed to break the market, and it is evi- 
dent that it can boast of a good deal of 
inherent strength based on the opinion 
that European supplies for the remain- 
der of the campaign are still uncertain, 
and not in any direction is superior mill- 
ing wheat anything like a drug on the 
market. Holders are therefore inclined 
to maintain their policy of reserve. 

In this country there has been a fair 
amount of sunshine, autumn-sown wheat 
looks well, and the reports of spring 
wheat are very satisfactory. Clay land 
and heavy loams are now said to have a 
hard crust which renders the land un- 
workable and leaves the subsoil raw and 
cold, 

In France the weather is fine and in- 
tensely hot, and a somewhat lower tem- 
perature would be welcome, but there is 
a visible improvement in the aspect of 
sowings, although the general condition 
continues somewhat irregular. The official 
Gazette gives the condition of winter 
wheat as 73, and of spring wheat 78, 
against 75 and 78, respectively, last year. 

In Germany the crops have developed 
in the West and South as well as in Sax- 
ony, where needful rains have fallen, but 
elsewhere there is a lack of moisture. 
Prospects in the aggregate, however, con- 
tinue good. In Italy a satisfactory out- 
look is maintained. Spain reports change- 
able weather and low temperature, but 
the crop is in good condition. In Aus- 
tria the condition of the crop is generally 
favorable. In Hungary there are com- 
plaints of damage from hailstorms. 

Russian official reports state that the 
drouth and warm weather in April 
caused some injury to winter wheat, and 
spring grain has suffered from the re- 
cent frost. In the government of Tam- 
bov 30 per cent of the winter wheat crop 
is destroyed. Generally the lack of snow 
and the heavy frosts last winter were 
unfavorable, but a good summer would 
result in a crop about equal to that of 
last year. In Roumania the crop has re- 
covered and promises a good harvest. 
Owing to the war, the area in Servia un- 
der wheat is appreciably smaller. The 
bulletin of the International Agricultural 
Institute at Rome reports that European 
crops are generally in good condition, 
and have only suffered slight damage 
from the frosts which occurred almost 
everywhere in Europe during the month 
of April. 

In Algeria and Tunis thunder storms 
have brought welcome rains. 

The Bombay Presidency, including the 
Native States, is to have a large yield, 
estimated at 579,000 tons, against 216,000 
tons in 1912. The Northwest Frontier 
Provinces are computed at 195,000 tons 
against 280,000 tons last year. So far 
the aggregate of the Indian estimates 
amounts to 8,977,000 tons, against 8,691,- 
000 last year. 

In Australia prospects point to a very 
large area being put under wheat, and 
the early sown crops will get a good 
start. 

Argentine advices are generally en- 
couraging, the crop having made a good 
start. Farmwork is checked by exces- 
sive rains. The Argentiné Ministry of 
Agriculture has adopted a classification 
of regional types of wheat, the country 
being divided into five zones. It is 
claimed that this method will be of ad- 
vantage to the international grain trade. 





World’s Flour and Wheat Stocks 

The monthly compilation of the Chi- 
cago Trade Bulletin, showing world’s 
stocks of wheat and flour, is given below 
in bushels, 000’s omitted: 





June 1 

June 1 May 1 1912 

Afloat for Europe... 57,940 59,990 56,190 
In store— 

MOTORS cccccccccene GOS 27,670 38,990 

Argentina ......... 1,920 3,360 3,360 

RURTOTE cc cicccver 11,840 15,600 6,120 

PUAGTECE co ccsvcicess 93,623 118,022 82,756 

BORNE acc ccccsces 196,713 224,642 187,416 





It is expected New York officials will 
soon oP the policy of other seaboard 
ports and report exports of grain, show- 
ing whether the clearances are domestic 
or of bonded grain. New York has been 
the only port not so reported. 


PROPOSED FINNISH DUTIES 


Imposition of Duty on Flour Still in the 
Balance—Review of the Situation by the 
Northwestern Miller’s London Manager 


The question of placing a duty on for- 
eign flour entering Finland is still un- 
decided by the Russian government at 
St. Petersburg and at the present time 
it is utterly impossible to say whether a 
duty will be imposed or not. Strong 
efforts are being made by the people of 
Finland to prevent such a measure, but 
any one familiar with the way in which 
Finland is treated by Russia, under- 
stands that protests by Finland against 
such a measure bear but little weight 
with the Russian government. In all 
probability Russia will do what suits her 
interests the best, and will pay little at- 
tention to the wishes of the Finnish na- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, it is just 
this selfish attitude that may prevent a 
duty being placed on foreign flour enter- 
ing Finland. 

The agitation favoring a duty on flour 
was first originated by a certain group 
of Russian millers who do not like to see 
Finland obtaining practically all her sup- 
ply of flour from North America, Ger- 
many and England. These millers re- 
alized that if a prohibitive duty was 
placed on flour, it would force the Finns 
to buy their supplies from Russia. 

This agitation was started some years 
ago, but it was found impossible to im- 
pose a duty as a tariff treaty existed be- 
tween Russia and Germany, which pro- 
hibited Russia from changing her tariff 
without first giving two years’ notice. 
The Russian government claims, however, 
that this treaty does not prevent it from 
changing tariffs existing between its own 
possessions in the Russian Empire, so 
now they are considering the question of 
having one tariff for Russia and Finland, 
claiming that Finland is a part of Russia 
and as such should have the same custom 
tariff as Russia. 

The millers, especially those located in 
northern Russia who can ship by Baltic 
ports, are naturally strong supporters of 
the one-tariff idea, and are doing all they 
can to get the proposition made law. 

A committee, principally composed of 
men whose sympathies are with Russia, 
has been formed to take evidence and 
furnish a report on the subject. One 
man who was appointed on this commit- 
tee from Helsingfors was quickly re- 
moved as soon as it was found he was in 
sympathy with the Finnish demands. 
This could be done in Russia but in no 
other civilized country. 

Fortunately a strong opposition has 
appeared from representatives of numer- 
ous Russian manufacturing interests. 
These manufacturers are opposing the 
one Russian-Finnish tariff idea, being of 
the opinion that their individual interests 
will be hurt by competition from Finnish 
manufacturers. 

At the present time manufacturers in 
Finland have to pay a duty on their 
goods, sold to Russia, so are unable to 
compete to any extent with Russian 
manufacturers. The latter, who are op- 
posing the one-tariff scheme, realize that 
the Finns are tremendously up to date, 
can secure better labor and can obtain 
their supplies of raw material through 
the Finnish ports to better advantage 
than the Russian manufacturer and con- 
sequently are afraid that in course of 
time large manufacturing industries 
would be built up in Finland to compete 
with Russian manufacturers. There is 
no doubt that this is quite true; the Fin- 
nish manufacturer can beat the Russian 
every time when placed on the same basis 
as to tariffs. 

I have recently been in Finland in 
order to ascertain the likelihood of a 
duty on flour being imposed, and while 
there I found a great difference of 
opinion among those that are interested. 
I think, however, after summing up the 
opinions of those engaged in the flour 
trade, there are slightly more who think 
that a duty will not be imposed than 
otherwise. 

If a majority of the Russian manufac- 
turers are opposed to the plan, it does 
not seem likely that Russia will place a 
duty on flour merely to please a small 
group of Russian millers. The duty, if 
imposed, will amount to about $1.25 per 
100 kilos which, of course, is sufficient to 
prohibit the purchase of American or 
Canadian flour. 





June 11, 1913 


It is understood that the German 
Millers’ Association has sent a strong 
petition to the Minister of Commerce, 
urging him to take steps to see that a 
duty on flour is not imposed, and it js 
thought that this will bear considerable 
weight with the German government 
which does so much to foster the trade 
of the German millers. 

Members of the flour trade in Finland 
hope that the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion in America is doing all it can with 
the authorities at Washington to prevent 
a duty being imposed, but realize that 
America is not in as good a position to 
dictate to Russia as Germany or Eng- 
land, the trade between the United States 
and Russia not being of great importance, 


FINNISH NOTES 

Finland imports annually about 800,000 
sacks of 100 kilos (220 lbs) from other 
countries than Russia, principally from 
North America and Germany. The Cer- 
man mills have increased their trade 
enormously during the last few years and 
it is estimated they are sending as much 
flour to Finland as comes from America. 

Granular ground flour made from du- 
rum wheat is the popular flour in |’in- 
land. Owing to the high price of durum 
wheat in America, it is impossible to sell 
as large quantities nowadays as formerly, 
when durum was many cents below ordi- 
nary spring wheat. 

The use of granular flour in Finland 
was inherited from Russia. The people 
are very conservative and will not get 
accustomed to using smooth-ground flvur, 
being of the opinion that better bread, 
cake and pastry can be made from gran- 
ular flour. 

As in other Scandinavian countries, 
large quantities of coarse rye bread and 
biscuits are used, but gradually the con- 
sumption of flour is increasing. 

While I was in Finland, German mills 
were offering granular flours as low as 
21s 6d, while well-known brands from 
Minneapolis mills were offered at 24s 
and 25s. The Minneapolis flours, it is 
true, were stronger and cleaner milled, 
but owing to the big difference in price 
most of the business was going to Ger- 
man mills. 

The largest volume of business in flour 
is done during August and September, 
so that the flour can reach Finland |e- 
fore the close of navigation, which oc- 
curs about Dec. 15. The port of Hango 
is kept open all the winter by use of ice 
breakers, and unless a very severe winter 
is experienced, the port of Abo is kept 
open as well. 

There are no direct steamship lines 
from America to Finland. Flour is 
transhipped from Hamburg or Copen- 
hagen, from which ports there is frequent 
service. C. F. G. Rarxes 

London, England, May 29. 





Insurance Against Lighterage Damage 

The manager of a northwestern mill 
writes: 

“The insurance company which wriies 
insurance covering our shipments of flvur 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, in common, we 
believe, with all or most of the other con- 
panies engaged in underwriting similiar 
business, is placing the following sti} u- 
lation on certificates: 

“‘Flour to Cuba and Porto Rico — 
Warranted by the assured free from «ny 
liability for damages caused to flour in 
lighters after discharge from steamer 11- 
less caused by stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing or collision. 

“It is a condition of this insurance 
that assured and/or consignees shill 
promptly notify the nearest local ag: nt 
of the National Board of Marine Und:r- 
writers in the event of a claim, and t!:at 
the proofs of loss shall be authenticated 
by him.’ 

“Would like to know the general prec- 
tice of millers who are shipping flour to 
the markets named as to securing other 
insurance against damage or loss to ‘ie 
flour while in process of being lightered 
at port of destination. 

“We have given notice to our custo.n- 
ers that we cannot procure insurance 
covering such risk and that they must 
take it themselves.” 


In the year 1912, 140,143 American 
citizens emigrated to Canada. Thcese 
emigrating Americans took with them 
$140,000,000 in cash or property. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000. bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 7 was 19,000 bbls, representing 
39.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
15,500, or 32 per cent, a week ago, 23,400, 
or 49 per cent, a year ago, 21,000, or 43 
per cent, two years ago, and 18,750, or 39 
per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills last week was 
of the same general character as recently 
—scittered sales to established trade. 
No new-crop flour is being worked and 
mills are quite satisfied not to make such 
sales and to await the coming of the crop. 
Quotations based upon the July future 
are regarded by the buyers as too high. 
They look for lower prices, and the mills 
are not forcing things. 

Exchange of cables indicates an inter- 





est in foreign markets, but prices here 
based on the July future are also too 
high and are out of line. Nevertheless, 
the mills and foreign buyers are getting 


in touch with each other with the expec- 
tation of doing something after the crop 
moves. With an average crop in sight 
in this section, there seems to be a dis- 
tinct chance for some export business 
later. 

The mills are pretty well cleaned up 
on feed. The better grades commanded 
a little better price last week. 

No. 2 red winter wheat showed a de- 
cline of 7e for the week on the Toledo 
Exchange and, naturally, this weakness 
was not conducive to selling flour. There 
appears to be very little demand from 
millers for the wheat. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


In spite of cool, unsettled and rainy 
weather, the growing wheat has been 
making good headway. The weather has 
not been unfavorable for its growth. The 
Ohio state report, issued by the state de- 
partment of agriculture last week, placed 
the condition at 97 per cent, compared 
with 44 a year ago. Indications still 
point to a somewhat ‘early harvest. From 
the present outlook, cutting of wheat in 
the vicinity of Dayton and in southern 
Ohio may begin by June 15, and before 
the end of the present month it is pos- 
sible that we may have at Toledo some 
new wheat from the neighborhood of 
Chillicothe. 

Corn-planting is about completed. 

Moisture has been plentiful but not 
enough to cause injury. The weather, 
with the exception of one day last week, 
was cool, but crops have made good prog- 
ress. Ohio and Indiana should produce 
at least an average crop of wheat, and 
Michigan, on account of short acreage, 
may run under an average. Conditions 
in Michigan, however, have shown steady 
improvement. 
_ The Michigan crop report, issued last 
Saturday, made wheat condition 83, 
damage by hessian fly, 5 per cent; winter 
killed, 5 per cent; rye condition, 88; 
corn, 99; oats, 90; barley, 89. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

. Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 12,760 bbls, 
for the week ending June 7 made 34,515 
bbls of flour, or 45 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 19,700, or 36 per cent, the 
Previous week, by eight mills of 9,000 
bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed sit- 
uation, these mills report as follows: 
Flour fair, feed fair... Flour shows slight 
'mprovement, feed in good local demand 
--.Local flour trade good, eastern quiet; 


feed good for quick shipment...Flour 
dead, feed fair. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report are the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 

MICHIGAN 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
NOTES 

The name of the Toledo Biscuit Co. 
has been changed to the Lakeside Bis- 
cuit Co. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Denison Hotel, Indianapolis, Tuesday, 
June 17. The opening meeting is called 
for 10 a. m. 

The Hart Milling & Power Co., Flush- 
ing, Mich., has secured from the town of 
Flushing a 20-year electric light and 
power franchise, and expects to have its 
plant in operation about Aug. 1. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) Grain Co. has let 
a contract for the erection of a new ele- 
vator of 60,000 bus capacity, to be ready 
for operation Aug. 20. J. L. Cruikshank 
is president, and A. T. Ward general 
manager. 

A. C. Brantingham, superintendent 
and head miller for the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, attended the meeting of the 
Fraternity of Operative Millers at Kan- 
sas City last week, and was elected treas- 
urer of the association. 

D. B. Noyes, at different times with the 
Royce-Coon Grain Co., Bowling Green, 
Ohio, the Harter Milling Co., Toledo, 
and the Central Elevator Co., Toledo, has 
left the grain business and is now in the 
real estate business at Toledo. 

The Ward Bread Co. has bought the 
business of the Julier Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Ward Baking Co. now 
owns the Ohio Baking. Co., Cleveland, 
which has an output of 34,000 loaves a 
day, and the Julier Baking Co., with an 
output of 28,000 loaves, a total of 62,000 
loaves. 

The Stolzenbach Baking Co., Lima, 
Ohio, is putting in a laboratory in con- 
nection with its plant. The bakery has 
a capacity of 20,000 loaves a day and the 
equipment consists of four Peterson and 
one Rank oven. Fifty per cent of the 
output is shipped, 90 per cent is 10c 
loaves and no bread is wrapped. C. F. 
Stolzenbach is president. 

E. P. Sanford, department sales-man- 
ager, and Frank Emmons, chief 
chemist for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, were in Toledo last Friday. 
With W. H. Karl, manager bakery de- 
partment Tiedtke Bros. Co., Toledo, they 
motored from Detroit after the Tri-State 
Bakers’ convention as the guests of E. 
R. McDaniel, manager of the Toledo of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

E. J. Burkley, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co; George Boyle, of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
W. R. Bailey, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. R. McDaniel, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co; C. H. 
Hitch, of the Sheffield-King Milling Co; 
F. W. Heller, of the Millers’ Products 
Co. and George C. Christian & Co; Harry 
B. Apple, of the International Mills & 
Elevator Co., Sterling, Kansas, and the 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn; 
and J. J. Hanshue, of the Osakis ( Minn.) 
Milling Co.,—were among the flour sales- 
men from this section in attendance at 
the Tri-State Bakers’ convention at De- 
troit last week. 


INDIANA 


Locally, there was a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for flour. Supplies 
are depleted, and buyers were obliged to 
come into the market with a little more 
freedom. Generally, however, throughout 
the state there has been very little change. 
Orders continue from established trade 
for limited quantities, enough only for 
immediate needs. 

However, with time drawing nearer to 
the harvesting of the new crop, no ma- 
terial change is expected. Interest is 
centered in the new crop, on which a 
much lower range of prices is expected 
by buyers, and they are not disposed to 
take any chances of having any surplus 
supply on hand. 

So far very little business has been 
booked on the new crop, neither miller 
nor buyer being in a hurry to transact 
future business. 

Flour prices are being well maintained. 
Quotations: best patent,  $4.72@5; 
straight, $4.35@4.80; clear, $4.05@4.40 
per bbl, f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

The demand for feed has been good 
and prices are steady, mixed feed being 
quoted $21@21.50 per ton, bulk. The 
supply is not large, of course, but the de- 
mand is sufficient to take care of what is 
offered, and some reports indicate even 
a stronger demand a little later on. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
14,000 bus, there having been 106,000 bus 
in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. Farm- 
ers have been too busy to*deliver much 
wheat, and many of them are holding 
back their supply, so that the supply on 
hand is not so large. 

For No. 2 red wheat, $1.04 was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis Saturday. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The growing wheat continues to pro- 
gress very favorably, the weather having 
been favorable. With seasonable weather 
from now on indications are that Indiana 
will have a good average yield of excel- 
lent quality. It is also expected that the 
harvest will be rather early. 

The temperature should be a little 
warmer for the corn, which is up and 
doing very well. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: Busi- 
ness last week shows some improvement, 
due to the fact that stocks are exhausted 
and parties are not yet buying to increase 
their holdings, but just for immediate re- 
quirements. Prices are well maintained. 
Stocks of wheat are very low, and should 
there be any delay in harvesting or 
threshing there is going to be quite a 
scramble for flour to carry them through 
until new wheat begins to move. Feed 
trade has been good and prices steady. 
Outlook for growing crop continues very 
favorable. 

The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello: There was no improve- 
ment in the flour trade with us last week, 
buyers only purchasing for their imme- 
diate needs, as they anticipate lower 
prices. Demand for feed is limited and 
lower prices offered. Growing crop of 
wheat maintaining a good appearance; 
now nearly all headed and looks like an 
early harvest of good quality. 


Goshen Milling Co: The demand for 
flour and feed was moderately good last 
week. Prospects for the next crop re- 
main very fine, and holders of wheat are 
more willing to sell. Notwithstanding that 
pasturage is very good we are seliing our 
millfeed about as fast as we make it. 
We are glad to note that the high moguls 
at Washington manifest a disposition to 
treat the millers fairly on the tariff ques- 
tion. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co: Busi- 
ness could hardly be much duller than 
it was last week. We understand that 
most jobbers are unloading their stocks 
as rapidly as possible, feeling that prices 
for new wheat flour will be much below 
present basis, and they are evidently 
making a complete clean-up previous to 
the arrival of new flour. The growing 
crop continues to make splendid prog- 
ress. We hardly think that Indiana can 
expect what you might call a bumper 
crop. We do believe, however, that the 
crop is going to be a good average one 
as far as quantity is concerned and no 
doubt the quality will be very high. We 
notice, however, that a great deal of the 
wheat is quite thin on the ground. 
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NOTES 

Cloyd Loughry, of Monticello, was in 
this city last week, attending a committee 
meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, 

Eberts & Bro., Inc., whose milling 
plant at Jeffersonville was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, have moved their office 
to Louisville, Ky. 

Indianapolis was chosen for the fall 
meeting of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at their twentieth annual 
meeting in Chicago last week. 

F. E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
Milling Co., who was in the city last week 
in the interest of the Hawks Electric 
Co., was a caller at this office on Monday. 

The agricultural conference held here 
last week. was well attended, much in- 
terest manifested and great benefit an- 
ticipated for the farmer. The needs of 
Indiana for better and larger crops, and 
means by which this may be accomplished, 
were very distinctly described by promi- 
nent men of this state, as well as many 
others who were present, who have given 
this question special study. It is the pur- 
pose to make this conference an annual 


one. 
E. E. Perry. 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 9. 





MICHIGAN 


Flour is in good demand, and the De- 
troit mills are doing a quite satisfactory 
business. The same word comes from 
leading milling points in the state; all 
are finding a ready market for the prod- 
uct of their mills. The market is easier 
in tone, but not lower in quotations. 
Wheat has been weak for several days, 
although bulls think the news of the day 
is in their favor. Millers think eastern 
stocks are low, and the general feeling is 
that there will be a period of activity in 
the near future. While orders were 
numerous last week, they were usually 
for small lots of the hurry-up class. The 
total booked was greater than the week’s 
output. , 

No business was done in spring wheat 
last week. There were several spring 
wheat sales-agents in the city, and in 
some cases the sales-managers were on 
hand, but they did not bring along their 
order-books and were intent only on havy- 
ing a good time with the bakers, who 
were here for the tri-state convention. 
Nobody attempted to sell flour. The mar- 
ket was considered easy on general prin- 
ciples and no change was noted in prices. 

Kansas flour agents are not quite so 
aggressive as they were when the state 
was promising a crop of 125,000,000 bus, 
but they quote the market steady and 
still believe they will have a chance to 
put out a great deal of low-priced flour. 
Rye flour is quiet and steady. 

The feed trade is rather spotted; in 
some quarters a good demand is report- 
ed, while other dealers find business 
rather slow. Wheat feeds are quoted 
lower, and corn and oats goods are 
steady. Rolled oats and corn meal are 
quiet. 

The cash wheat market is dull and 
easy. Receipts are of little importance 
and are not expected to increase until 
after harvest. Mills are well supplied. 
Speculation is gaining in activity, but is 
still rather quiet considering the sensa- 
tional crop news from the Southwest. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Detroit mills last week made 13,300 
bbls of flour, equal to about 79 per cent 
of capacity of the mills, compared with 
12,000, or 70 per cent, the week before, 
9,600, or 56 per cent, a year ago, and 
15,000, or 95 per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 

A cargo of 150,000 bus of spring wheat 
is on its way from Duluth for the Com- 
mercial Milling Co. 

F. G. Emmons, of the Commercial 
Milling Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Buffalo. 

Charles Cummings is building a small 
mill at Oxford. He has a feed mill at 
Cummings’ Corners, about two miles out 
of Oxford, with water power, and will 
bring power enough to Oxford by elec- 
tricity to run the new mill. 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe: The 
growing wheat crop is coming along in 
fine shape. Oats are a little short, but 
the stand is excellent. Demand for flour 
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and feed is very good. Indications are 
that we shall have an excellent business, 
as we know our buyers’ stocks to be low. 
All orders are for immediate shipment. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids: The 
wheat crop is looking well, but we should 
have more rain; it is altogether too dry 
for the plant. We are having a good de- 
mand for flour and also for feed. The 
West Side Power Co.’s dam and head- 
gates are being repaired. A part of the 
head-gates and about 100 feet of the dam 
went out with the ice last spring. 

W. C. Wolverton has sold the mill and 
water power of the Linden Milling Co. 
ta the Detroit Construction Co., and the 
power is to be utilized for the generating 
of electricity. Mr. Wolverton will con- 
tinue to operate the mill for about a 
month, when it will be taken over by the 
purchasers. Mr. Wolverton will retire 
from the milling business after 30 years 
of steady work. Joun Barr. 

Detroit, Mich., June 9. 



























Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office: 

Serial No. 66,088. Figure of a soldier 
in full uniform, man, shield, cape, sword. 
Owner, Robert G. Jackson, of Tacoma, 
Wash. Used on a compound meal or 
flour composed of wheat, rye, and flax for 
bread, cakes, puddings, cookies, and the 














like. 

Serial No. 66,403. The words Pride of 
Arkansas. Owner, Laser Grain Co., 
Clarksville, Ark. Used on corn meal, 


corn chops, chicken feed, cottonseed meal, 
and wheat flour. 

Serial No. 69,097. ‘The words Bull- 
Frog and the figure of same on a water- 
lily leaf. Owner, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 





Duluth to Buffalo Rates 
The yearly rates on wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo are reported as follows in 
cents per bushel: 





Rate Rate 
Year Cents Year Cents 
BORD. cccccccccces 2.01 1898 ° 
BOAR. wccvcvcccces 1.17 1897 
BONO. cocccceccoes 1.33 1896 
i, ERE eeere oe 1.96 1895.. 
1908... ccccccscces 1.22 1894.. 
BOGT . cesvccccccss 1.86 1893 
EPER sé cecvceceuees 2.19 1892 
BP sé evens cnevet 2.31 1891 
BOOS ccccccscsese 1.81 1890 
BOOS. cccccccccccs 1.6 1889 
LOOB . ccccvccscccee 1.9 1888 
WOOL. ccccccccccce 2.3 1887 
BOOS. oe vcccccesse 2.0 1886 
ROOD. cocrcccccece 3.6 


In the above statement, the figures for 18 
years are the average of daily rates for the 
full season. Previous to 1895 the rates given 
are the highest and lowest of the year. 





Chicago to Buffalo Rates 
Average yearly rates on wheat by lake 
from Chicago to Buffalo, as oungited by 
the Marine Review, were in cents per 
bushel: 


Year Cts. Year Cts. Year Cts. 

O80. cis. 9.89 1878..... BOT S008. i csv 1.70 

BOGE cece 11.63 1879..... 4.74 1897..... 1.56 

1862..... 10.49 1880..... 5.75 1898..... 1.53 

1863..... 7.51 1881....» 3.44 1899..... 2.71 

i are CSS BONG s6s0« S50. 2000; 5 06 1.79 
BSSSi.cce BER WR. cree 1.42 
1884..... 2.18 1902..... 1.51 
SOS ccas BOO BOGS Ace 1.41 
ee 3.68 1904..... 1.32 
2887.0 4.13 1906..... 1.67 
ae 2.66 1906..... 1.72 
1889..... BS.G3 2007. cccc 1.57 
1890..... ce 2 eee 1.00 
1891..66% 2.88 1909..... 1.56 
1892..... 3.88: I98G... 6 1.44 
1893.. « ROS TORE. cv 1.08 
eo Oe 1.37 1912..... 1.39 
1895... 1,97 





Average for 53 years, $4.07. 

Average for 53 years, 4.07c. 

Charges to vessels for shoveling, 
and tallying weights of grain amounted to 
$4.12% per 1,000 bus in 1912. 





Commodity Lake Rates 
The Marine Review has prepared the 
following statement of average daily 
freight rates, by water, for 10 years, in- 
cluding 1912: 










Cents 
at Iron ore, Duluth to Ohio ports, gross 
COR cccccccvccccccccesesccsecceceseses 69 
Iron ore, Marquette to Ohio ports, 
b BPOED. COD i ccccccccccvcccccccessosce 63 
Iron ore, Escanaba to Ohio ports, 
BTOGR COM .ncccccccccccccccccecccese 53.5 
Soft coal, Ohio ports to Milwaukee, 
MOE COM cvccccrccccccscccssccccsesses 40 
} Soft coal, Ohio ports to Duluth, net ton 33 
Hard coal, Buffalo to Chicago, net ton 41 
Hard coal, Buffalo to Duluth, net ton.. 32.5 
Wheat, Chicago to Buffalo, bu........ ~ 
Wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, bu......... 1.7 
Lumber, head of lakes to Ohio ports. ..255.6 






Address 38, 4 
Minneapolis. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany al! orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SECOND MILLER—ONE WHO IS CA- 
pable of handling a 2,000-bbl flour mill, 
in one of the best and most up-to-date 
mills in Canada; give age and experience 
in first letter. Address 24, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY LARGE MILL, FIRST-CLASS FLOUR 
salesman to cover eastern Pennsylvania 
and northern New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia; good position for 
right man. Address “S,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 





FLOUR SALESMAN—FOR CLEVELAND 
and surrounding towns, one acquainted 
with trade dnd can take charge of jobbing 
account; don’t apply unless you can de- 
liver the goods. Address “A. X.,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 65 Produce Exchange, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





June 11, 1913 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 
1,000 bbls, west of the Mississippi; middle- 
aged, with family; speak English and 
German; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheats; keep mill in first-class running 
order; guarantee results; will call before 
engaging, if not too far away. Address 7, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


‘Wanted—A Partner 


One of the best located mills for pro 
ducing spring, hard winter, soft winte; 
and corn products in the country is j iN 
want of additional capital. Corpo: 
tion recently completed. Mill’s Seetion 
excellent for trade in central and east- 
ern states. Also well equipped and of 
good capacity. Investor can have repre- 
centetios in business if desired. Ad. 

ress, Finance,’’ care the Northwester), 
diner, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chieago, Tl. 





AS TRAVELLING SALESMAN WITH RE- 
sponsible mill making high-grade, uniform 
flour; have had seven years’ experience on 
the road selling flour in Iowa, Missouri 
and Nebraska; am now holding a .good 
position; reasons for desiring a change 
easily explained; nothing but a high-grade 
position, with plenty of responsibility at- 
tached, will be considered; best of refer- 
ences furnished. Address 22, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED STATIONARY ENGINEER 








would like to make a change; have plenty 
of tools, including high-grade indicator; 
married; easy to get along with and com- 









petent to give value received in the form 
of economical operation; experienced in 
flour mills, waterworks and electric plants; 
good references, including present employ- 
ers, will be furnished on request; will go 
anywhere, but prefer western or south- 
western location. Address “Leslie,’”’ 35, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


The Invincible 


Small Package 
Packer 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ROLLER MILL—ONE WOLF, 
three-stand, 30-barrel capacity flour roller 
mill, complete with smutter, gyrator, ele- 
vators, etc; in good condition; will sell at 
a bargain. Address “H. C. P.,”’ 2975, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO BUY SECOND-HAND HORI- 
zontal buhr mill, 24- or 32-inch diameter; 
must be in good condition. Address 33, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THREE CRACKERJACK FLOUR SALES- 
men, one for eastern New York, one west- 
ern New York, one for western Pennsyl- 
vania; experience absolutely necessary, 
with trade following; salary no object; we 
want salesmen. Address “‘R. A.,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 65 Produce Exchange, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN ACQUAINTED 
with bakers’ trade in New York state and 
New England, who has a record for re- 
sults and can earn good salary, can make 
permanent arrangement with spring wheat 
mill for that territory, to call on bakers’ 
trade exclusively; no consideration given 
to any except men capable of producing 
big business; will pay accordingly; give 
age, experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, when available, and full information. 

care Northwestern Miller, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MAN WITH SIX YEARS’ MILLING EX- 
perience in office and on road, position on 
road or in office. Address 32, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN OF 12 
years’ experience in both large and small 
mills; best of references; can come at 
once, Address 26, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED IN 
200-600 bbl mill; long experience; am 
called A No. 1; now holding head miller’s 
position but would like to change July 1. 

ddress 28, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls, or second in larger by married man, 
32 years old; 12 years’ experience; can fur- 
nish best of references and guarantee sat- 
isfaction. Address 36, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill; am experienced, steady, industrious, 
of good character, and thorough miller; 
can give results; moderate salary expect- 
ed; references. Address 40, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





PROGRESSIVE MILLER SEEKS POSITION 
in live mill, 200 to 600 bbls; second in 
larger; change of owners, reason for 
changing; 1f years’ experience in North- 

best of references. Address 31, care 


west; 
trimming, / Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WISCONSIN—IF YOU WISH A SALESMAN 
with valuable clientage in this state, ad- 
dress as below; can deliver goods; north- 
western or southwestern flour preferred, 
must possess quality. Address 2945, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires to enter the service of conservative 
mill making high quality goods; possess 
valuable acquaintance in Southeast; no 


“strings” to orders; high references. Ad- 
dress 37, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





YOUNG MAN WITH AMBITION TO SUC- 
ceed wants position in sales department; 
experienced in handling sales, traffic and 
correspondence; to enter larger field, rea- 
son for desiring change; highest refer- 
ences. Address 30, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


GREAT BARGAIN—WILL SELL ENTIRE 
up-to-date 75-bbl flour mill machinery. 
For further particulars inquire of Plain- 
view Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Minn. 





FOR SALE — BARGAIN — ENTIRE MA- 
chinery and equipment, excepting power 
and building, including elevators and . 
spouting, for a 100-bbl mill, second-hand. 
Address 2987, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





“THE MILLERS’ ALMANACK,” 1913. PUB- 
lished by The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. Is a book of reference for Millers, 
Elevator Men, Transportation Officials, 
Flour Dealers, Flour and Grain Importers, 
Bakers and all others interested in 
world’s statistics of milling, grain and 
grain products. Price, 50c. 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—A FLOUR-BLEND- 
ing and storage-house in Chicago, with 
good will and established trade; modern 
in every detail and centrally located on 








railroad tracks; especially suitable to 

miller on transit and central states trade. 

Address “W. W.,” care Northwestern The Fastest Packer Made. 

Chicago ty Royal Insurance Building, Packs from 2? to 24 pounds. 

: a Quick, Accurate and Efficient. 

WANTED—FLOURING “MILL AND | CERE- 

al factory at Taber, Alta; more than 

1,500,000 bus of wheat shipped from this 

point last season; nearest competition, 35 The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

miles west and 75 miles east; slack coal orthwestern Agts. inneapolis 

may be had at 60c per ton and power at N A * a 

$25 per h-p. per annum; free site, exemp- Manufactured by 

tion from taxation, ample railway facili- INVINCIBLE GRaIN CLEANER Co. 

ties and good market. For particulars ad- Silver Creek, N. Y. 

dress Industrial Commissioner, Taber, - $a 

Alta. 





“THE FLOUR SALESMAN AND THE 









FLOUR BUYER” —A pamphlet in vest 
pocket form, tells the buyer, the miller 


and the salesman what their rights are in WHAT IT MEANS. Adver- 
buying and selling flour. It outlines a oOo tisers value this paper moré 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- for the class and quality 0! 


its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. aeane 
old chemists gold was symboli 
resented by the sign @.—Webster’s Die. 
tionary. 


ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour. It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
10c each. Remittance should be made with 
orders. Address the Northwestern Miller, 








Minneapolis. 





Is Your Mill For Sale? 


I want to buy one or two small country mills, located 
in the Northwest. 

Mills must be in actual or very recent operation and 
have a good record. 

Give full particulars, price, terms, etc., in your first 
communication. 


F. E. BRUELHEIDE 
2901 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 














